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INTRODUCTION 


FH E unuſual keenneſs with which the late Corn Bill was agitated 
in the Houſe of Commons, induced me to examane it very manutely. 
T ſhall now lay before the public the reſult of that examination, avith 
this remark, that as it has now paſſed into an AZ of Parliament, 
every good ſubject ought to obey it while it is in force, yet may at the 

ſame time inquire, whether it ſhould be amended, or even repealed. © 


A ſyftem of Corn Laws has no neceſſary connexion with the upport 
of Miniftry, or with the ftrengthening of Oppoſition, though it un- 
fortunately happens, that the enacting of public laws fometimes di- 
vides the repreſentatives of the nation, nearly in the ſame manner in 
which they are divided by political diſquifitions, or rather the conten- 
tions of party. In theſe tracts no notice will be taken of the conduct 
of theſe who eee or of theſe who oppoſed the late Corn Bull ; but 
as it does not appear to me, from the 1mperfett account given in the 
nexſpapers, that the ſubjett of the Corn Laws was properly under- 

by either the promoters or oppeſers of the Bull, I fball give, with 

the coolneſs of a philgſapher, and the freedom. of a Brit ſubjef, who 

ic not a diſcontented man, as comprehenſrve a view as paſhble of the 
cow Laws of| Great Britain, arranged under the following heads. 

I. That the reader may be able to judge for himſelf, whether 

my flritures, in the ſubſequent tract, he well founded, I ſhall lay 


down, as ſhortly as I can, the principles by which all Corn Laws 
ought to be regulated. 


I. I Hall examine how far theſe principles have been attended 
#0, in the collection of our Corn Laws into one Act, and eftablifhing 


thoſe new proviſions, which are collected and gal tra, by the late 
Corn Af. 


II. I ſhall inguire whether all our Corn Laws ſhould be repeal- 
ed, and the Corn 2 Trade laid entirely open, without bring either en- 
couraged, or reftrifted. 

IV. I ſhall, give the outlines of a nem Corn Bull, er of <6: Rillto | 
amend the late Corn Af, having one alject in views and regulated 

y thoſe principles which ſhall be habliſbed i in the firfl tract. 

4 apprehend that under one or other of theſe heads, every thing that 


regards Corn Laws i in general, or the late Ac in particular, may 
be included. 


I. 


The Principles by which all Corn Laws ought to be 
regulated. 


HE great principle by which all public laws ought to be 
regulated is 4 regard to the general good of ſociety. 
hether any act of favour, or any particular indulgence be 
ſhown to an individual, or to any claſs of men, or whether any 
hardſhip fecnis to be impoſed on one perſon or profeſſion, ſtill 
the general good of the nation, rather than what any individu- 
al or claſs of men may gain or loſe by any great public meaſure, 
ought to be regarded by every wile legiſlator. 
To ſupply a great nation, in which the money price of labour 


3s high, in which the public taxes are heavy, and in which the 


united induſtry of all claſſes of men is neceſſary, both to the 
individual and to the nation at large, with proviſions of every 
kind that our iſland produces, at a price which is moſt equit- 
able to every claſs of inhabitants, either to receive or to pay, 


and to have every chance for raiſing and, poſſeſſing abundance 
_of food in all ſeaſons, whether favourable or unfavourable, 


ought to be the object of all our corn laws. And of this object 
our legiſlature ſhould never loſe ſight, when they judge it ne- 
ceſſary to interpoſe their authority in any thing that relates to 


this matter. | 


Different methods have been deviſed for attaining this object. 
It has been thought proper to encourage the raiſing of corn 
in Great Britain, by granting a bounty for exporting our ſuper- 


abundant grain in fruitful ſeaſons, when the money price of 


corn is fo low, that a Britiſh farmer cannot get it diſpoſed of to 
other nations, at a price which will repay the labour of raiſing 


and the expence of tranſporting it. It has alſo been accounted 
. reaſonable, to allow him to export without any bounty, when 


there is a ſurplus of grain in this Iſland, and when at the ſame 
time the prices are ſo high in other countries, as that without 
-any encouragement, he could {ell to foreigners, what he could 


not diſpoſe of to the inhabitants of Great Britain. On the 


other hand it has been conſidered as juſt, that he ſhould be pro- 
hibited from exporting any corn to other countries, and that 


be allowed to import their corn into this country, when the 
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other nations, under various proviſions and reſtrictions, ſnould 


prices are very high in Britain, or when there is a ſcarcity or 


an appearance of a ſcarcity of proviſions in this iſland. 


Every one of theſe regulations, either has, or ought to have 
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in view the general good of the nation, - as far as this' can be 
promoted by any paſitive laws. Yet while their tendency is to 
promote the general good of the nation at large, they may ſeem 
to an unſkilful obſerver only calculated to ſerve a few individu- 
als, or to excite party ſpirit, and to raiſe one claſs of men on the 
ruins of another, equally deſerving the favour and protection 
I of the ſtate. And on the other hand, while our corn laws are 
Z framed in ſuch a manner, as to ſerve only a few intereſted per- 
7 ſons, and to oppoſe inſtead af promoting the general good of the 

community, they may be repreſented by deſigning men, as wile, 
= neceſlary and beneficial regulations. 
1 Let us therefore conſider ſeparately the encouraging of export- 
ation of corn by bounties, the allowing it to be exported with- 
out any bounty, and the prohibiting it to be exported at all in 
X Ccertain caſes —alſo the permitting of importation on the payment 
X of various duties, and under different reſttictions. 

I. As to giving bounties on exportation, 

To encourage the induſtry of the farmer, and by encourag- 
ing this, to procure a conſtant ſupply of food raiſed within the 
illand of Great Britain, for the uſe of its inhabitants, it has been 
the practice for more than a century paſt, to allow a bounty gn 
| the exportation of corn, when it fell below a certain price in the 
3 market. Whether it be owing to the increaſe of our national 

3 induſtry, to the introduction of a hetter ſyſtem of agriculture, 

\ | to the uſe of a greater proportion of animal food, to the opera- 
tion of this bounty, or any of our former corn laws, or whe- 

ther all thoſe cauſes have concurred to produce the effect, ex- 

perience has ſhewn that the money price of corn has fallen con- 
ſiderably, though the value of money is not now one half of 
what it was in the end of laſt century, when a bounty was firſt 
given on the exportation of corn. 

It is not for the ſake of the farmer, but for the good of the 
nation at large, that this bounty is granted. The idea is, that 
it is more adviſeable to have food raiſed at home, than ta 
truſt to other countries far the neceſſaries of life; and the 
bounty is held out as a temptation to the farmer, to induce him 
to raiſe at leaſt a ſufficiency of corn. 

The bounty is granted for. two different purpoſes—for de- 
fraying the expence of exporting corn to other countries, and 
for paying that part of the price of raiſiag it, which the corn 
d merchant cannot get from other nations; and the money ex- 
ne pended on bounties may be conſidered as a kind of drawback 
or | of part of the land tax, when the produce of the land is ex- 

ported to foreigners. 

But as the granting of a bounty on corn is taking ſo much of 
the general ſtock of the nation, and givi ig it to a certain num- 
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ber of individuals, partly to encourage their induſtry, but 
chiefly to promote the general good of ſaciety, all bounties 
ought to be given in ſuch a manner, as ſhall be moſt beneficial 
to.the particular perſons whom it is meant to favour, and not 
only do the leaft poſſible injury, but the greateſt poſfible good 
to the community at large. A bounty may be given in ſo injus 
dicious a manner, that the farmer may not receive one farthing 
of it, or it may be given to our corn merchants, when the na. 
tion ought not to give any bounty at all. Here it deſerves to 
be noticed, that though the price of corn taken at an average 
for this century, is 12 per-cent, or nearly an eighth. part leſs 
than it was the preceding century, yet for ſome years paſt we 
have imported inſtead of exporting grain; and as it is not im- 
probable, that this is in ſome meaſure occaſioned by our later 
corn laws, it behoves our legiſlators to take care that the mo- 
ney of the nation be not expended improperly on bounties. 
The bounty on exportation, that it may not be abuſed, ſnould 
only be given, when the price of corn is below what is thought 
to be a reaſonable price; and this bounty, when it is given, 
mould not be the ſame in all cafes, but ſhould be gradually in- 


ereaſed, as the price of corn becomes lower in the market. 


may be ſo very improperly proportioned, as that more money 


The beſtowing of the ſame bounty in all caſes, in which any 
bounty is allowed, does the leaſt poſſible good to the farmer, 
and often the greateſt hurt to the nation. When a part of the 
expence of exportation to a foreign country is ſufficient to 


enable the farmer to ſell it to other nations at the price they 


will pay, then that part only ſhould be given him; otherwile, 
the greatneſs of the bounty will occaſion the corn merchant to 
export more than the nation ſhovld' encourage him to export. 
When the whole expence of exportation is neceſſary, a bounty 
equal to that expence ſhould be allowed; and when a ſmall 


part of the price of corn exported is requiſite, a larger bounty 


may be given, But the bounty or encouragement given- by the 
nation ſhould never exceed the need there is for ſuch aſſiſtance, 
otherwiſe the money of the nation is thrown away to no good, 
and often expended to a bad purpoſe. 054-44 7 AAP 
The bounty on ground corn ſhould alſo be properly propor- 
tioned to that of unground corn. As corn may be exported 
either ground or unground, it is neceſſary to fix what ſhoutd 
be the weight of a certain meaſure or quantity of grain or un- 
ground corn, and what bounty-ſhould in certain caſes be allow- 
ed for that quantity, alſo to determine how much meal or flour 
mould be accounted equal to a certain quantity of -unground 
corn, and what bounty ſhould be allowed-on a certain weight 
of meal or flour, or any kind of ground corn. Theſe things 
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may be given in bounties on corn, or on meal and, flour; than 
ought to have been given, if the proportions between them 
had been nearly juſt. Y 
In eftimating theſe proportions, however, ſomething; more. 
than their reſpe&ive values, the only thing, conſidered by a, 
- merchant, merits the attention of the legiſlature, - For the ſake 
of encouraging not only agriculture, but every ſpecies of Britiſh, 
induſtry, and whatever adds to the wealth or ſtrength of the 
nation, the quality or the kind of labour beſtowed on the corn 
or meal that is exported, ought to be conſidered. 

Unground corn is more bulky than meal or flour, and re- 
quires both more tonnage and more ſhip-room, than it would 
require if ground, and properly dreſſed; therefore a. prefer- 
ence in this reſpect ſhould be given to unground corn, as the 

exportation of it gives more employment to our ſailors, and to 
all connected with ſhipbuilding. On the other hand, the 
grinding of corn employs our mills and millers, and frequently 
requires as much of the national labour by land, as the differ- 
$ ence of tonnage or ſhip-room between ground and unground 
corn can be eſtimated. Theſe two articles nearly balance each 
other, if we calculate from the medium diſtance to which corn 
is exported; only as our ſailors add to the ſtrength, as well as 
to the wealth of the nation, a little preference may be given to 
unground corn. | 
* So much for the principles which ought to regulate thoſe- 
laws, which offer a bounty on the exportation of corn;—next, 
as to the permitting of its exportation without any bounty. - _ 
Britiſh corn may be exported without any bounty, when 
the prices are ſo high, as will without any aid recompenſe the 
induſtry of the farmer; and the exportation of corn ought to 
be permitted, when there is a ſcarcity in any foreign nation, 
and more than a ſufficiency in this country. Good policy re- 
| WM quires that we ſhould not throw away the public money in 
„ bounties, when the price of corn amounts to a ſum adequate 
to repay the labour of raiſing and the expence of pigniporting 
it. No bounty ſhould be given in this caſe; but humanity 
and good policy. both require, that when we can ſpare any 
part of the produce of our lands, without any danger of a ſcar- 
city at home, we ſhould leave exportation free and open, tho? 
the price in the market be pretty high. By allowing the ex- 
portation of corn, when there is a demand from abroad, and a 
ſurplus at home, we have the pleaſure of relieving our neigh- 
pours, and the advantage of enriching ourſelves; for the na- 
Eon derives far more benefit from the exportation of corn than 
Prom exporting an equal value of any other commodity. But 
2 ; | . while 
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While there is no danger of a ſcarcity, the nation at large is be- 
nefited by exporting the produce of our lands to foreigners, 
and the manufacturers derive as much advantage from the in- 
creaſed wealth of the kingdom, as they derive loſs from paying 
occaſionally a higher price of proviſions. The principle of our 
legiſlators in regard to corn laws being to attend to the general 
good of ſociety, and their object to obtain a ſufficient ſupply 
of proviſions, our ſuperabundant grain ſhould be allowed to 
de exported, though the prices are pretty high, owing to a de- 
mand from abroad, not to any ſcarcity at home. But as this 
ſcarcity, or at leaſt the apparent danger of ſcarcity, can only 
be concluded from the high price of proviſions, therefore when 
that riſes to be very high, exportation of corn ought to be prò- 
hibited. If the quantity of grain at any period remaining in the 
kingdom, and the time it would ſerve the inhabitants, were 
once aſcertained, exportation might, under proper regulations, 
be permitted, when the price, owing to great ſcarcity in other 
countries, was very high, and a ſurplus remained in Bri- 
tain. But till this be aſcertained by actual ſurvey, the high 
price is the only criterion of ſcarcity; therefore when the price 
becomes very high, the exportation of corn ſhould be prohi- 
bited. | r 
In ſhort, the principles by which our corn laws, in regard to 
exportation of corn, ought to be regulated, are briefly the fol- 
lowing. The leading principle is the promoting of the general 
good of ſociety, and the object in this caſe to procure a con- 
ſtant fupply of proviſions on reaſonable terms; therefore when 
the price of corn is low, to induce the farmer to continue to 
raiſe it in great quantities, a bounty proportioned to the need 
there is for ſuch aid, may be given to enable the farmer to. ſell 
our ſuperabundant grain to foreigners, at a price which they 
will pay for it—and this bounty ſhould be granted both on 
unground and ground corn, fo as to encourage not only agri- 
culture, but every ſpecies of Britiſh induſtry employed in raiſ- 
ing, dreſſii J, and exporting corn or meal. Alſo when our 
ſuperabundant corn can be fold to foreigners without any 
bounty, it ſhould be permitted to be exported, when the prices 
are moderate, and even though they ſhould be pretty high, 
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hibited. 


owing to a great demand from abroad; but when the price of 
corn is ſo very high as to indicate an approaching ſcarcity, or 
at leaſt an appearance of ſcarcity, exportation ought to be pro» | 


The principles which. ſhould regulate our laws in regard to 
importation of corn are next to be. conſidered. They are alſo 
founded on the general good of ſociety, and their object is alſo 
ts procure a conſtant ſupply of proviſions on reaſonable terms. 
When 
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When the prices of corn are ſo low, that a bounty is allowed 
on exportation, the importing of foreign corn ought to be pro- 
hibited—for it would be abſurd to admit any foreign corn into 
the kingdom for {ſupplying its inhabitants, at the ſame time that 
we give a bounty to ſend away aur ſuperabundant grain. 

When the price is ſo high, that a bounty is judged unneceſ- 

® - fary, and corn fo abundant, that exportation is allowed with- 
Z out any bounty, foreign corn ſhould be permitted to be import- 
cel, upon payment of very high but not prohibitory duties, and 
theſe duties ſhould gradually fall as the prices riſe in Britain. 
Theſe duties will give the corn raiſed in Britain a decided pre- 
ference over that which is brought from other countries, and 
by giving the manufacturers gradual acceſs to the market for 
foreign grain, will keep a proper balance between them and 


our farmers, and oblige the farmer to aſk and the manufacturer 
to give a reaſonable price. 


When the price of corn becomes very high in Britain, and 
when all exportation of corn is prohibited, then the duties on 
importing foreign corn ſhould be very moderate, and alſo fall 
gradually, till the prices become extremely high, and the duty 
1s merely nominal. Theſe low duties are ufeful in preventing 
too great an importation of foreign corn. | | 

Theſe, I apprehend, are the leading principles which ſhould 
regulate our laws in regard to the importation of corn—it may 
be proper however to explain them more fully. 

It has long been a matter of diſpute between our merchants - 
and landed gentlemen, our manufacturers and farmers, whe- _ 
ther the importation of corn ſhould be free, or under reſtric- 
tions. One party has maintained that commerce and manufac- 
tures have been much benefited, and the other that they have 
been ruined by the high price of proviſions. The truth is, 
that both parties have run into the moſt unjuſtifiable extremes 
in their. diſputes about this matter; it is equally the intereſt of 

the farmer and manufacturer, of the landholder and merchant, 
that every member of ſociety ſhould have a reaſonable recom- 

pence for his labour; and this price muſt be ſuch as will ſtimu- 
late his induſtry, but not encourage or even tolerate his indo- 
lence—ſuch as will render it neceſſary for him to prepare raw 

materials for another manufacturer, who is to work them u 
into articles of luxury, or to prepare a ſtore of the neceſſa- 
ries of life for all deſcriptions of manufacturers. The general 
good of ſociety requires that the price of proviſions be ſuch, as 
will be a reaſonable recompence to the labours of agriculture, 
| and not require more labour from the manufacturer or mecha- 
nic than it is reaſonable he ſhould exert, yet will render it ne- 


ceſlary 
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ceflary for all claſſes of men, who have not independent for- 
tunes, to work at ſome employment, either in the houſe or in 
the field. 

In a great inland country like Poland, which has never at- 
tempted to extend its commerce, or much regarded manufac- 
tures of any kind, it may be thought that the intereſts of the 
farmer ſhould be preferred to thoſe of the manufacturer; and 
in a narrow ſtate, like the Seven United Provinces, where the 
land, by no induſtry or exertion, can maintain one half of its in- 
habitants, it may be imagined, that the intereſts of the farmer 
© ſhould be ſacrificed to thoſe: of the merchants and manufactur- 
ers, who compoſe the majority of citizens. I am ſatisfied, 
that even in theſe caſes, the intereſts of the inhabitants, though 
different, are not oppoſite. But ſurely in a country like Britain, 
of ſufficient extent and fertility of ſoil, and fo fitted by nature 
both for internal and foreign commerce, the leading principle 
of every ſtateſman ſhould be to attend equally to the intereſts 
of all deſcriptions of inhabitants, by permitting under proper 
regulations the importation. of foreign corn, when the price of 

-proviſions riſes above what is thought a moderate rate, and 

when the general good of the community renders this importa- 

tion a matter not perhaps of neceſſity but of expediency.— 

When -corn-laws are introduced into any country, their object 

ſhould be to eſtabliſh, as far as is in the power of human laws, 

ſuch a price, ſuch a demand, and ſuch a ſupply of proviſions, 
as ſhall encourage the induſtry of all, prevent the indolence and 
diſſipation of ſome, and the murmurs and deſpondency of others, 
and at the ſame time not hurt the population of any claſs of 
uſeful citizens, or induce too great or too ſmall a proportion of 
the inhabitants, either to lay aſide entirely, or to proſecute in 
too great numbers any one occupation in ſociety. The policy 
of the legiſlators of ſome countries has divided the inhabitants 
into caſts or tribes, which follow from father to fon their fa- 
mily occupation. To encourage genius, which is not hereditary 
in any family, it ſhould be the policy of this free and commer- 
cial nation, neither to debar any uſeful citizen from an office for 
which nature has qualified him, by rendering that office unfit to 
ſupport him creditably, nor to excite a covetous man, from the 
hope of acquiring great wealth, to follow an occupation for 

Which by nature he is not qualified. When either the farmers or 

manufacturers have no ſtimulus for labour, they will generally 

be indolent, and where they are oppreſſed by too much labour, 
they become diſpirited, and their population decreaſes inſenſi- 
bly. It is therefore the intereſt of the nation at large, that the 

3 of "in, though prohibited when proviſions 
are 
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are very low, ſhould be allowed when the price of corn riſes 
above a medium rate, even though there be no ſcarcity or ap- 
parent danger of a famine. This is expedient for promoting the 
general good of ſociety, and for preſerving a proper balance be- 
tween our farmers and manufacturers. But as there are different 
degrees from moderate to high prices, and from ſufficiency to 
ſcarcity, it may be proper to make a few neceſſary diſtinctions. 
That our farmers, in a ſeaſon not very favourable, as long 
as there is a ſufficiency of food in this country, may get their 
corn diſpoſed of at a price, which will in ſome meaſure indem- 
nify them for the partial failure of their grounds, importation 
of foreign corn ſhould be ſubject to a very high duty, amount- 
ing nearly to a prohibition, if the price of Britiſh corn be not 
higher than what the manufacturer, with his uſual labour, can 
afford to pay for a decent ſubſiſtence to himſelf and family for 
that year. When a greater exertion is neceſſary for procuring 
a decent ſubſiſtence, ther importation of foreign corn ought to 
be permitted. But that the Britiſh farmer may not be ſtraitened 
in his circumſtances to procure a competency to the manufactur- 
er, a duty ſhould be impoſed on foreign grain, which ſhould 
give Britiſh corn a decided preference in the market; and this 
high, but not prohibitory duty, ſhould be gradually leſſened, 
as the price of proviſions becomes higher. The object of theſe 
high duties ſhould be to give a preference, not a monopoly, 
to the raiſing of corn in Britain. | 


— 


When a ſtill greater exertion muſt be made by the manufac- 
turer to procure a moderate ſubſiſtence, the farmer alſo ſhould 
be contented with the neceſſaries of life; and a very moderate 
or low duty, alſo gradually falling, ſhould be exacted on the 
importation of foreign corn. The object of this duty is to prevent 
the importation of more corn than is neceſſary for the inhabi- 
tants. But when the utmoſt exertion muſt be made by the manu- 
facturer, and all his induſtry is only ſufficient to preſerve himſelf 
and family alive, the free importation of foreign corn ought to 
be permitted; if any duty is exacted, it ſhould be merely nomi- 
nal, and importation ſhould not be ſubject to any reſtriction. 

Theſe principles ought to regulate the importation of corn, 
whether ground or unground. But as the importing of ground 
corn gives leſs employment to our ſhips and ſailors, and none to 
the mills or millers of Britain, ground corn ſhould not be allowed 
to be imported till there is appearance of a ſcarcity, or till the 
low duties take place; and even when imported, ſnould be ſub- 
ject to a little higher proportional duty than what is impoſed on 
unground corn, till the prices become very high, when import- 
ation is open. On the whole, 2 very plentitul ſeaſons, When 


* 
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prices are very low, a bounty, gradually increaſing with the ne- 
ceſſity there is for ſuch aid, ſhould be granted on exportation; and 
that bounty ſhould be properly proportioned between unground 
and ground corn. In moderate ſeaſons exportation ſhould be 
permitted, but without any bounty, both to ground and unground 
corn; and importation, on the payment of high duties gradual- 
ly decreaſing, ſhould be allowed to unground corn, for preſerv- 
ing a proper balance between. the farmers and manufacturers. 
But in very bad ſeaſons, importation both of ground and un- 
ground corn ſhould be allowed, on the payment of ſeveral low 
duties, the laſt of which ſhould be merely nominal. 

To theſe principles which ought to regulate our laws, in re- 
gard either to exportation or importation, it is neceſſary to add 
a few other rules, which are common to both theſe caſes. 

The firſt is a principle of juſtice, and ſuperior to any regula- 
tion merely political; it is this—Whatever be the proportions 
between the weight and value of any kind of corn, in the rules 
for exportation, let the ſame be obſerved in thoſe for importa- 
tion; and let this weight, meaſure, or value, be diſtin&tly 
pointed out in our corn laws. 'This may be thought {o obvious, 

that it ought not have been mentioned But it has not been al- 
ways ſo obvious. 

The ſecond is a principle of 8 neighbourhood. In im- 
porting from Ireland and our colonies, a lower duty may be im- 
poſed on the corn of theſe countries than on that of other nations, 
and exportation to theſe countries may occaſionally be permitted; 
when the prices are ſo high, and proviſions ſo ſcarce in Britain, 
that exportation ſhould not be allowed to foreign nations. 

The. third principle to be laid down, is a maxim of policy. 
While the raiſing of corn in Britain obtains a decided preference, 
and the importation. of it, when neceſlary, is permitted under 
various proviſions, let not the carrying trade of Britain be ſo 
cramped, as to prevent the carrying of corn as a branch of that 
trade, nor let it be allowed to interfere with the raiſing of corn 
in Britain, Let it be encouraged as a carrying trade only—but 
let it be ſubject to ſuch reſtrictions as ſhall be the moſt effectual 
for preventing its doing any injury to Britiſh agriculture, and 
receive all the encouragement due to it as a branch of the car- 
rying trade. - 


r 
Il. Application of the above Principles to the late Corn AF. 


AVING now laid down the leading principles, according 
to which, if corn laws are at all proper, they ought to 
be regulated, I ſhall now examine how far theſe principles 
have been attended to in the collection of our corn laws into 
one general Act of Parliament, and in eſtabliſhing thoſe new 
proviſions, which are collected and eſtabliſhed in the late Corn 
Act. The firſt thing to be conſidered here is the table in the 

act, marked A, allowing bounties on exportation. | 

TAB BB Ab 
Under per quarter. - f 
Wheat 443. Rye 28s. | Burley, Beer, or | Oats 148. 
t Bigg, 228. 

Bounties, in ſuch caſes, payable on the following articles exported. 
On Wheat, 5s. | On Rye, 3s. z On Barley, Beer, or] On Oats, 28 


\ 


per quarter; per quarter. Bigg, and on Malt | per quatter. 
Wheat meal, Is. | Rye-meal and | made of Barley, Beer, | Oatmeal, 12d. 
3d. per evt. flour, 9d. per | or Bigg, 2s. 6d. per | per cwt. 
Wheat flour, and | cwt. quarter. 
Biſcuit made of : Barley-meal, and 
Wheat, 1s, 6d, Beer-meal, or Bigg- 
per cwt, meal, 10d. per cwt. 


Oa this table it will be neceſſary to make ſeveral obſervations. 
iſt. In laying down the principles by which corn laws ought 
to be regulated, we ſhewed that the bounty ſhould not be the 
{ae in all caſes, when proviſions were below a certain price, 
but ſhould be greater or lefs according as there was need for 
ſuch aid but the bounty granted by this, and all by our former 
acts, is the {ame in every caſe. For example, if wheat is 44s. 


per quarter, no bounty at all is granted, if it is 43s. 114d. a | 


bounty of 5s. is granted; if it fall to 20s. per quarter, no more 


than 5s. is given. This, Dr Anderſon, and ſeveral other in- 


telligent perſons, have long ſince pointed out as a great defect 


in our corn laws—and the remedy, viz. increaſing the bounty 


from a ſmall ſum at firſt to a larger fum, is ſo obvious, that 
it is aſtoniſhing ſo great an error ſhould have found a place in 
the late corn act. 9 | 

2dly, This bounty is not properly proportioned, according to 
principles which ought to regulate the proportioning of the 
bounty between ground and unground corn. It would be tire- 
ſeme to my readers to enter here into the minutiæ of calcula- 
tion! ſhall juſt obſerve, that the bounty on wheat and wheat- 
meal is at the rate of 5s. per quarter, while the bounty on flour 
and on biſcuit made of flour, is only 18. 6d. per cwt. or 48. 
rod. per quarter, (at the rates fixed in the act) although the 
dreſſing a quarter of wheatmeal into flour, and ſtill more the 
baking it into biſcuit, gives more employment to Britiſh induſ- 
try. The bounty on oatmeal alſo is only 1s. per cwt. when it 


ought to have been 18. 3d.—and both in regard to flour or biſcuit, . | 


(12) . 
and oatmeal, the bounty is a fifth part leſs than it ought to be. 
3dly, By allowing a corn merchant, as is done by the 1oth 
ſection of the act, twenty days to put on ſhipboard all the corn 
he can collect after a bounty is granted, there is a temptation, 
from this high bounty being given all at once, that corn mer- 
chants will combine together to pour in a quantity of grain into 
the market, till they get their corn exportable with bounty, and 
that they will export all the corn they can load in 20 days for 
the ſake of obtaining the bounty, and ſell the reſt of their corn 
Which they bought cheap from the farmer, at a very high 
price. | | 
4thly, This high bounty being given all at once, occaſions 
more corn to be exported, than the nation ought to encourage 
our corn merchants to export, when the price is only a little 
below the medium rate. : 

On the whole, this bounty in the table marked A, does not 
promote the general good of ſociety, is not proportioned to the 
farmers need of ſuch aid, is not proportioned properly between 
ground and unground corn, does the leaſt poſſible good to the 
farmer, and the greateſt hurt to the manufacturer hile it is 
often a waſte of public money to no good, and ſometimes to a 
bad purpoſe. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the table marked B, 
mentioning the prices at which exportation is prohibited. 

I 0 SE 16 


| If under per quarter, | 
Wheat 46s. | Rye, Peaſe, Beans, [| Barley, Beer, or | Oats 158˙ 
308. a Bigg, 238. * 0h 4 


Wheat, or] Rye, Peaſe, Beans, | Barley, Beer, or Bipg, Oats, or 
Then Meal, Flour, lor Meal, Flour, or Meal, Flour, Malt, Oatmeal, 
not to] Malt, Bread, Bread, or Biſcuit, Bread, or Biſcuit, | Bread or 
export | or Biſcuit made |made of Rye, Peaſe, made of Barley, Beer, | Biſcuit made 

of Wheat. or Beans, or Bigg. of Oats. 


Two things force themſelves on the mind of an attentive 
reader of this-table. | 

1ſt. Exportation is prohibited too early. In laying down 
the principles by which our corn laws ought to be regulated, 
I remarked that exportation ought to be permitted, though 
without any bounty, in this caſe, while the prices were mode- 
rate, and even when the prices were ſo high as to indicate a 
ſcarcity; but by our old corn laws exportation was not allow- 
ed unleſs the prices were ſo low, as that a bounty was allowed 
on the exportation of corn—and by the late corn act exporta- 
tion is prohibited when the prices are moderate. It is certainly 
vexy abſurd, that a bounty of 58. ſhould be allowed, ' becauſe 
the price is thought too low, and that when this price riſes 
only two ſhillings higher than that low price, exportation ſhould 
be prohibited altogether. It does not appear, that the framers 
of our corn laws have always attended to the principles by 


ern 
which theſe laws ſhould be regulated. In this caſe, they have 
not conſidered, that the principle: on which exportation ſhould 


be ſtopped is not the fear of a moderate riſe in the price, but 
the fear of a ſcarcity of proviſions, and that it argues both 


want of policy and want of humanity, not to allow our ſuper- 


abundant grain to be exported to foreigners, and our country 
to be enriched with foreign money, becauſe the price of provi- 
ſions riſes a little in the market, not owing to any ſcarcity at 
home, but to a great demand from abroad. When a bounty 
of five ſhillings is given becauſe the price is ſo low as to render 
a bounty proper, exportation ſhould not be ſtopped till that 
price riſe at leaſt 5s. or as much as the bounty amounts to.— 
Therefore in every view exportation is prohibited too early. 
2dly, By prohibiting exportation when the price of corn is 
only a little higher than that at which a bounty.is granted, our 
corn merchants are under great temptations to ſpeculate deeply, 
when the price of any kind of grain is at that ſum, at which all 
exportation is prohibited. What ſhall they do, for example, if 
wheat is at 468. a proſpect of its being ſtationary for a whole 
ſeaſon, and a great quantity on their hands, for which there is 
not a quick ſale in the market? They muſt pour forth a great 
quantity of grain from their granaries, till they get the price of, 
wheat reduced below 44s. that they may firſt get liberty to ex- 


port, and next obtain as much of the bounty, as will indemnify 


them for underſelling part of their corn. What are the con- 
ſequences? A corn merchant loſes 5 per cent, by underſelling 
perhaps one fourth of his grain, gains 12 per cent of bounty on 
what he exports, ſometimes gets that ſold to advantage to fo- 
reigners, and ſometimes meets with a bad market abroad; but 
ſeldom fails to draw. a very great profit on perhaps one half of 
his corn ſold at home, after the prices are thus raiſed artificially. 
The prices of corn fluctuate exceedingly during the twenty days, 
in which he muſt complete his lading of the corn entered for 
exportation—and the high bounty, tollowed by the carly pro- 
hibition, tempts a man to ſpeculate, and raiſe the price of 
corn, 

Let it not be ſuppoſed that I mean any reflexion on the corn 
merchant; the law tcaches him crimes—it places him between 
the fear of loſs andthe hope of gain. On the whole it is obvious, 
by-looking at this table and comparing it with the preceding - 
one, that exportation is too early prohibited; and that this ear- 
ly prohibition is hurtful to our farmers and the nation at large, 
in depriving us of an opportunity of relieving our neighbours, 
and enriching ourſelves by exporting our ſuperabundant grain, 
while inſtead of benefiting the manufacturers and keeping the 
prices low, it- tends to encourage ſpeculation among our corn 


merchants, to waſte the public money in bounties, and to raiſe 
the price of proviſions, 
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Thus far we have conſidered that 


lates to the exportation of corn. 


importation are conta 
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On this table it will be neceſſary to animadvert more minute- 
ly than on the two former tables —and as a diſtinction is made 
in this part of this act, between importation from Ireland and 
our American Colonies, and importation from any other foreign 
country, it will be proper to conſider what preference or ad- 
vantages in exporting corn ſhould be given to Ireland and our 
Colonies. 

While explaining the principles according to which importa- 
tion of corn ought to be regulated, I did not take notice of any 
preference, except that of a lower duty, being given to Ireland 
and our remaining Colonies in North America. The reaſon 
why I did not take any notice of any other kind of preference 
was, that no other, and particularly none of the kind eſtabliſh- 
ed in the act, can be juſtified by any principle of legiſlation or 
of political economy. If the general good of ſociety require, 
that a ſyſtem of corn laws ſnould be eſtabliſned, if there ought 
to be regulations reſpecting the importation of corn, for the 
ſake of preventing the farmer from ſelling too cheap, or the ma- 
nufacturer from buying too dear, theſe regulations cannot be 
affected by the circumſtance of the imported grain coming from 
Ireland and the Britiſh colonies, or from Poland, or from the 
States of America, or any part of the earth. The corn laws 
either are regulated by certain fixed principles, or they are re- 
gulated by no principle at all. If the latter is the caſe, let them 
be all abrogated; if the former be true, the only favour that we 
can ſhew to Ireland and our Colonies is to impoſe on them, as 
favoured countries, a leſs duty upon importation. It will per- 
haps be ſaid, that if we want food, we muſt get it ſomewhere, 
and that it is better to get it from Ireland and our Colonies, 
than from a foreign nation; — but if when wheat is at 52s. per 
quarter, our manufacturers can hardly ſubſiſt, why make five 
millions of our fellow ſubjects be ſtraitened for proviſions, that 
Ireland and our Colonies may gain not five thouſand pounds 
for they can only gain 28. on the quarter of wheat and rye, and 
18. on the quarter of barley and oats, upon all they export 
with this preference, more than they wou gain if they had no 
preference at all. Beſides, in a calamitous ſeaſon, we may loſe 
the time for importing from other countries, from the ſetting 
in of winter, from the Baltic ſea and many of the rivers in the 
north of Europe being frozen over, or from ſome war breaking 
out in the countries where we looked for proviſions. - Nay, all 
the quantity that other nations can ſpare may be ſold before we 

are import any, except from Ireland and the Colonies; and in 
a time of general ſcarcity, we muſt pay an exorbitant price to 
foreign nations for their corn, if they have already fold all thgy. 
can 
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can eaſily diſpoſe of, and if we have come late to the market.— 
Add to all this, the temptation of ſuch a preference may induce 
Ireland to do, what Ireland has often done before, namely, to 

fell more than the people of treland can afford to fell, and we 
ſhall find that a preference of this kind is ruinaus to thoſe whom 
it is meant to favour, as well as ourſelves. Indeed, when the 
prices are high in ſome diſtrifts, but a ſufficiency of corn in 
Britain, Ireland by virtue of this preference can fend her corn 


to the weſtern parts of Scotland much cheaper than the inhabi- 


tants of the eaſt coaſt can ſend it thro' the canal to Glaſgow— 
and at the time I write this, the duty on a quarter of oats is 


only two pence, if imported from Ireland. This occaſions a 


great importation from that country, as no part of the eaſt coaſt 
of Scotland can ſend corn to the welt at two pence per quarter, 


for freight, charges, and commiſſion. But is it reaſonable that 


Iriſh ſhould thus be in fact preferred to Britiſh grain, when we 
pay ſuch a multitude of taxes? In ſhort, in whatever light I view 
the ſubject, I do not know one principle of political economy, of 
legiſlation, of commerce, or of good neighbourhood, which war- 
rants the preference in the act, or indeed any other preference 
than than of impoſing lower duties upon the corn of Ireland 
and our colonies, than upon that of any other foreign nation. 
The next thing that preſents itſelf, on reading this table, is 
the duties which are impoſed on exportation. Of theſe ters 
are three, viz. one high, and two low duties. 


The firſt of theſe called a high duty is no doubt meant to be | 
a prohibition, and is nearly equal to half the price of the grain 


on importation of wheat and oats, and a ſtill, greater propor- 
tion of the price of rye or barley. I have purpoſely avoided 
finding fault with the prices of corn mentioned in the act —it 
would be faſtidious to diſpute about trifles. But I muſt obſerve 
that importation is not allowed in any duty that can be paid, 

till the prices are by far too high.— In laying down the 
principles by which the importation of corn ought to be regu- 
lated, I endeavoured to ſhew that as long as a bounty was allow- 
ed on exportation, afl importation ſhould be prohibited, an 
as ſoon as corn roſe to ſuch a price that a bounty was unneceſ< 
fary, a number of high, but not prohibitory, duties ſhould be 


impoſed on foreign corn imported into this kingdom. Theſe 


duties would keep a proper balance between the manufacturer 
and farmer, and prevent the one from demanding, and the other 
from refuſing a moderate or reaſonable price. But in the late 
corn act, inſtead of a number of high duties, gradually decreaſ- 


ing, we have only one high duty, which amounts to a prohi- 


bition. It would no doubt be loading the ſyſtem of legillation 


too 
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100 much to attend to the minutiæ of pence or farthings, in 
the price of a quarter of wheat for example; but the leaps from 
xs. to nothing of a bounty, and from 248. 3d. to 28. od. of 
a duty, are too great and too ſudden for a wiſe legiſlator ta 
make, and are only favourable to a few ſpeculating corn-mer- 
chants, who may act in concert, that they may obtain a large 
bounty, or be charged a {mall duty. All our corn laws, how- 
ever, inſtead of impoſing a re gradation of high duties, 
impoſe only one prohibitory duty, and have made no proviſion 
whatever for what ſhould be the great object of corn laws, ſuch 
2 gradation of high duties when the prices of corn are riſing, as 
ſhall prevent the farmer and manufacturer from hurting each 


other. Exportation is Dr way in moderate ſeaſons, to pre- 


vent the farmer from diſpoſing of his ſuperabundant grain to 
foreigners, where there is a great foreign demand, and abund- 
ance at home; and importation, upon any duty that can be 
paid, is prohibited, that the manufacturer, when proviſians 
are becoming too dear, may be debarred from the foreign mar- 
ket. Two greater abſurdities can hardly be ſuppoſed to exiſt. 
In this act, and indeed in all our corn laws, the manufacturers 
have gained one point over the landholders and farmers, viz. 
the prohibiting of exportation, after the prices riſe to ſuch 
a moderate ſum as is thought ſufficient to reward the induſtry 
of the farmer. They have gained this, not only at the expence 
of the farmers, but of the whole nation, and, pardon the 
phraſe, they have gained a real loſs to themſelves. On the 
other hand, the landholders and farmers have carried another 
point againſt the manufacturers, namely, that the importation 
of corn ſhall not be permitted till the prices be very bigh.— 
They have gained this at the expence of the population of the 
country, which muſt always decline, when proviſions become 
ſo dear, that a manufacturer can ſupport only himſelf, though 
he have no family to maintain by his labour; and as all. that the 
farmers can fell, after maintaining themſelves, their families, and 
labourers, in an unfavourable ſeaſon, produces incomparably 
leſs beaefit tothem from the price they receive, than it occaſions 
hurt to the manufacturer, who pays anexorbitant price for pro- 
viſions, importation of corn ought to be permitted, on the pay- 
ment of high, but not prohibitory duties, before the prices are 
too dear. How long will men contend for victory, inſtead of 
making mutual conceſſions, which are of more importance than 
victory itſelf! The intereſt of all claſſes is the ſame—and the 


manufacturer ſhould agree to let exportation be continued long- 


er, While there is no. danger of a ſcarcity, and the farmers 
mould alſo agree that importation, under proper regulations, 
begin much ſooner than if does * Thus only can our 


their horſes, the Intereſt of Scotlatid has not been attended to, 
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corn laws be founded on that broad principle, the general good 
of ſociety. On the whole it is obvious, that inſtead of one pro- 
hibitory duty, which is eſtabliſhed in this act, there ought to 
have been ſeveral high, but not prohibitory duties. 1 0 
If it were of any conſequence to compare things, in them- 
ſelves abſurd, it might eaſily be ſhown, that the prohibitory or 
high duty of 6s. 6d. on the cwt. of flour is not nearly fo great 
a prohibition as a duty of 24s. 3d. is on the importation of a 
quarter of wheat, nor this ſo high a duty as 22s. on the quar- 
ter of rye, nor this laſt ſo great a prohibition as a duty of 228. 
on a quarter. of barley, of which hi price is only 24s. But 1 
ſhall not enter upon the calculations in this table, which are 
almoit all of them erroneous, as my readers would not in general 
follow me through a minute detail—ſuffice it to name ſome of 
thoſe which are moſt deſerving of being pointed out, as being 
worſe than errors of calculation. e 
Firſt, in regard to wheat the loweſt duty is 1s. on the cwt. 
of flour; hen the price of wheat is ſo high as that the duty 
ſhould have been merely nominal. The higheſt average price 
of wheat is, for any one year ſince 1770, only 5 28. 8d.—when 
the manufacturer can hardly ſubſiſt, though he work inceſſant- 
Iy, the duty on the cwt. of flour ous, inſtead of being 18. 
ſhould only dave been a penny. This iſland muſt be in great 
diſtreſs for proviſions, before the average price of wheat is 54s. 
The loweſt duty, as I ſhewed when laying down the principles 
by which importation of corn ought to be regulated, ſhould be 
merely nominal. A duty of 1s. paid on importation by a mer- 
chant would be at leaſt 1s. 2d. per cwt. or half a farthing on 
every pound of flour, to the Engliſh manufacturer who bought 
it of the merchant, or perhaps only of the baker—and this 
duty would be a moſt ſevere and unjuſt tax upon him in ſuck 
calamitous ſeaſons. 1 3 

Again, while the Engliſh manufacturer is oppreſſed by this, 


which is called the ſecond low duty on flour, the Scotch manu- 


facturer is in no better a ſituation from other two proviſions of 
Rer. PTY | ths 833 
The price of oatmeal is not regulated by the price of oats, 


as it was in the table for exportation, and as wheat-meal and 


flour are in this very table regulated by the price of wheat; nay 


while the price of barley regulates the prices of Indian corn or 


maize, the price of oats does not regulate the price of oatmeal. 
The reaſon of this moſt probably is,” that oats are generally ſold 
ground in Scotland, and unground in England; and as oat- 
meal is not uſed, or wy little uſed, by the Engliſh manufactur- 
er, while oats are uſed by the farmers in England, as food to 


although 
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although oatmeal be the common food of the people of Beech 

Very different proportions between oats and oatmeal, or very 
different accounts of the quantity of oatmeal contained in a quar- 
ter of oats are virtually given in this act. By the firſt table, 
which proportions the bounties between Wheat and wheatmeal 
very accurately, a quarter of oats is allowed 28. and a ct. of 
oatmeal 18. of a bounty on exportation. At this rate a quarter 
of oats is equal to 224 lb. or 2 cwt. of oatmeal; but the act 
ſays, 176 lb. ſhall be reckoned equal to a quarter —nay, what 
is worſe, neither of theſe two proportions, viz. 176 or 224 lb. 
is adopted in this table for importation; but two diſtinct co» 
lumns are marked, and a boll or 140 Ib. of oatmeal is to a 
quarter of oats, when the high duty is impoſed, as 15 to 16; 
when the firſt low duty is impoſed, as 16 to 17, and when the 
ſecond low duty takes place, as-17 to 18. In the firſt of theſe 
caſes the quarter muſt be equal to 149, lb. in the ſecond cale to 
148+ lb. and in the third caſe to 148 f, b. — so chat herewehave 
five different proportions of a value of a quarter of oats. made 
into oatmeal; and it is not unworthy of remark, that none of 
theſe five proportions are near the truth. By a number of ex- 
periments made by myſelf, and others under my. inſpection, by 
information from a moſt competent judge, who is a member of 
the preſent Parliament, by the fiars of the different counties of 
Scotland before the act took place, and by the average prices 
of oats and oatmeal ſince it commenced, I find that 18 pecks 
or 144 lb. Scots Troy, or [1574 1b. averdupoiſe, of oatmeal is 
almoſt exactly equal to a quarter of middling Britiſh oats, of the 


weight mentioned in the act. And it has — been found, 
that in the ſame diſtrict of Scotland the high duty or firſt low 


duty takes place on the importation of cats, juſt as they are 
ground or unground. The ſame kind of corn pays a different 
duty at the ſame port, owing to an improper n * 
—— between oats and oatmeall. 

The reaſon of theſe abſurdities, or bad proportions, is, thae 


our corn acts have been made at very different periods, and in 


collecting them into one act, the compilers did not conſider, 


whether the proportions in the new. parts which they added, 
were the ſame with the old ones which they retained. Thus 
there has been ſome inattention, but no deſign to hurt any per- 


ſon; and it is uncandid to ſuppoſe injuſtice, where. the thing 


can be eaſily accounted for in another manner. The remedy 
for this would be to fix the proportion between oats and oat- 


meal, the ſame in exportation, importation, and domeſtic com- 


merce, to enact that 18 pecks or 144 troy Ib. of oatmeal ſhall 
be accounted a quarter of oats in Scotland; and if 1574 averdu- 


Poiſe lb. be accounted. too uneven; a number, to appoint that 
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1760 b. of oatmeal ſhall be accounted a quarter of oats In Eng- 
land. This will preſerve the weights of both countries in 
whole numbers, and as oatmeal is not uſed in England, no 
harm could be done by taking a round number. 

On a general review of the table, which fixes the duties on 
importation, I think it is evident, that the preference given to 
the corn imported from Ireland and our Colonies is not that 
which is moſt ſerviceable to them, though it is moſt injurious 
to this country that the high prohibitory duties, inſtead of 
ſeveral high duties not prohibitory, and the proportion of theſe 
duties fixed in the act, are all improper—that the ſecond low 
duty on wheat is by far too high, in a calamitous feaſon—that 
different proportions of the — of the boll of oatmeal to a 
quarter of oats are adopted in the rules for exportation and do- 
meſtic trade, from what are here eſtabliſned for importation-— 
and in general, that this table is not framed according to the 
principles by which all corn laws ought to be regulatet. 

T have now conſidered the regulations both in regard to ex- 
portation and importation. Several things fall next to be ex- 


amined, which are not included in the title, nor hinted at in 


the preamble of the bill; but as they make part of the act ieſelty 
1 ſhall examine them with im ity. 
The firſt-article is the warehouſing clauſe, which conftitutes 
the 19th feftion of the act. (In order to promote and extend 
«the commerce of the merchants of this kingdom in foreign 
4 corn, and to provide ſtores which may be always ready for 
the relief of his Majeſty's ſubjects, in times of dearth, be it 
« farther enacted, that in caſe any wheat, wheat-meal, or 
c flour, rye, peale, beans, barley, beer or bigg, oats or oat» 
« meal, Indian corn or maize; ſnall be imported into any town 
cc or port, having a collector and comptroller of the cuſtoms, or 
<-to any port which ſhall be approved of by his Majeſty, with 
the advice of his Privy Council, the ſame, on due entry 
4 thereof, may be forthwith landed from on board the ſhip 


4 or veſſel, in which the fame: ſhall be ſo imported, in pre- 


« ſence of the proper officer or officers of the cuſtoms, with- 
« out payment of any duty whatever—provided, that an exact 
&-account be taken of the quantity thereof, and entered in a 


_ « book to be kept by the proper officer of the cuſtoms of ſaid 


« ports, and that the ſame ſhall upon landing be immediately 
«.Jodged and ſecured, under the joint locks of the King and im- 
« porter or propfietor thereof, in fuch warehouſes as ſhall be fit 
& for that purpoſe, at the ſole expence of the importer,” &c. 

This clauſe avows to have two diſtinct meaſures to promote; 
one, to extend the commerce of the merchants of this kingdom 
Ws * corn; the * to provide: ſtores which. may bo 
ready 


— —  - — 


— 
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ready in times of dearth. err 
rately. 

| if, As As to promoting and extending che trade of the mers 
chants in foreign corn. Every good citizen ought to promote 
every branch of our foreign commerce, and particularly the car- 
rying trade, which is a branch of that commerce; but that 
this may not be done at the expence of our internal trade, and 
particularly of Britiſh agriculture, it is proper that the duty 
ſhould be paid which is dye on importation,” and that a draws 
back ſhould- be allowed for what is unſold, on exportation. 
This will ſuperſede the neceflity of warehouſing; it warchouſs 
ed, let a bond be given for the duty, to be cancelled when ir 
is reſhipped; and let the corn be warehouſed under the keys of 
the King, the importer, and a perſon deputed by the county, 
and paid out of the land tax. An officer of the cuſtoms is very 
proper for looking after payment of the King's duties, but has 
no intereſt in preventing, and might have ſome in per 
importation; men are always moſt vigilant, where their parti- 
cular intereſts are concerned—and a man appointed by the 
landholders ought to have a joint cuſtody of the warehouſe; 


even for promoting the carrying trade, fo i as nga 
farmers. 


. 2dly, As to warehouſing of foreign grain, in order to * 
vide ſtores which may be ready for the relief of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in times of dearth. This appears to me unneceſſary 
as we have more land than, if cultivated, would maintain abovt 
double the number of our inhabitants, as our lands are general - 
ty fertile, and our exportation from century to century much 
exceeds our importation. It alſo appears to me to be inexpe - 
dient, in the preſent ſtate of Britiſh finances, viz. national debt 
and taxes, that we ſhould dill 


courage agriculture in any ſhape, 
or do what would raiſe the value of ſilver, which the importa- 


tion of foreign grain, without exacting a duty, would probably 
occaſion. The warehouſing of corn would alſo be very expen- 
five. The expence of building warehouſes for three years con- 
ſumption of wheat has been eſtimated at 24 millions ſterling 
and intereſt and attendance at two millions and a half yearly— 


ſuppoſe it only ſix millions ſank, and half a million yearly ex- 
pended. All this would be waſted to no purpoſe, but to pro- 


duce more diſeaſes and deaths yearly, by old muſty proviſions, 
than what, once in two or three centuries, are occaſioned by a 
famine, And this expence, though not paid directly by the 
nation, muſt. be paid by the purchaſers. All the ends to be ob- 
tained by warehoufing may be obtained by other means, parti- 
—_ by — importation early, upon payment of high 

8 and by enabling the King and Privy 


Council 


a 
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vy Council to accept of lower duties upon foreign corn, than 
what were due when it was landed, if a ſudden ſcarcity ap- 
eared to exiſt. And, if this warehouſing plan is to be tried, 


it be tried fairly—by giving a perſon, appointed by the 
county, the joint cuſtody of the warehouſes, and taking bond 


from the importer for the duties due at the time it was landed, 


and cancelling this bond as before, when re-ſhipped. 
On the whole of this clauſe I muſt conclude, that permitt- 


ing importation upon high duties gradually decreaſing, and 
not building warehouſes, is the beſt method to have a ſupply of 


foreign: corn ready for the relief of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 


rimes of dearth. 


The diviſion of the e into diſtricts, which is for che 
firſt time made by this act, ſhall now be ſhortly conſidered — 
and without finding any fault with the diſtricts as _— impro- 
perly —— I muſt ſtate ſome objections to _y diviſion into 

ON 


Firſt, It is the general good of the nation, and not the 8. 


ticular benefit of a diſtrict, that ought to be promoted by a ge- 
neral law. There will no doubt be ſome inconvenience in eſta- 


bliſhing any general rule —but it would be more inconvenient 
to eſtabliſh the exceptions. 


_ divided ; it ſhould now be treated as one. 


Great Britain has been too often 


The bounty on exportation is by this act to be 8 ac- 
cording to the average prices of the diſtrift, not the average 


Price of the kingdom. From our infular ſituntion, a good ſea- 


ſon on the eaſt is often a bad one in the weſt, and vice verſa. 
The granting a bounty at the diſtrict prices is taking the money 
of the whole nation, and giving it to one part to enable that 
to hurt the other. Exportation without a bounty may be 

ſafely allowed; but the bounty, the money of the whole king- 
dom, ſhould. only be determined by the average prices of the 
yy kingdom. b 

The duty on importation ſhould alſo be determined by the ave- 
rage prices of the whole iſtand—otherwiſe foreign grain would 
be imported at convenient places, to the general hurt of the 
kingdom. It is owing to the diviſion of the kingdom into 
diſtricts, that at preſent (April 1792) Iriſh corn is imported in- 
to the weſtern parts of Scotland, to the detriment of the eaſt- 
ern part of that kingdom; and as ſpeculations can be carried 
on in diftrifts, which would not be attempted over the whole 
Kingdom, both duties and bounties ought to be regulated by the 


 average-*prices of Great Britain. 


I muſt not omit mentioning, that, by the table C, merchants 
are limited to particular ports, and to partieular quantities at. 
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nies abroad. In an act which divides the kingdom into diſ- 
tricts, this is very improper, as the prices at ſome of theſe 
ports may happen to be much dearer than the prices at other 
ports of the kingdom, and as this may be equally injurious to 
the people who live near thoſe places, as well as to thoſe to 
whom our exported corn is ſent. | 

I would alſo add, that inſtead of permitting exportation to 
Ireland, whatever the prices might be in Britain, it would be 
more proper, as I have already ſhewn, that exportation to any 
place ſhould not be ſtopped till the prices were very high, that 
the King ſhould be permitted to allow importation to Ireland 
occaſionally, rather than make this a part of a conſtant law, 
which may be often abuſed. .. 

I would now take notice of ſome things omitted in this act, 
which has deſcended into many minutiz. 
And iſt, There is no proviſion for allowing corn to be ſent 
freely through the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſeed, though 
new varieties of corn are carefully diſtinguiſhed, and though 
wheat is apt to degenerate in Scotland, unleſs the ſeed be im- 
ported every ſecond or third year from England. r 
But an omiſſion in a matter of greater conſequence takes off 
our attention from an encouragement which was due to agri- 
culture; the limits both of bounties and dutięs are left too 
vague and undetermined. 2 A 

The meaſure, according to which all returns are to be made, 
is declared to be the Wincheſter buſhel. It would have been 
proper to inform us what a Wincheſter buſhel is, and that for 
this plain reaſon, that there are four Wincheſter buſhels, all 
equally legal, except for the purpoſe of gauging malt. The 
largeſt of theſe ſhould contain 8 Wincheſter gallons, or accord- 
ing to the meaſure of that gallon in the time of Charles II. 
2178 inches—the ſtandard buſhel of Henry VII. kept in the 
Exchequer, and produced before a committee of Parliament in 
1696, contained only 2145.6 inches the gaugers buſhel, or a 
cylinder of 181 inches diameter, and 8 inches deep, declared 
to be a legal Wincheſter buſhet for making returns of malt, 
contains 2150.42 inches—and the ſtandard buſhel in the Ex- 
chequer produced before the committees of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in 1757, 1758, and 1759, which is dated 1601, in the 
end of Q. Elizabeth's reign, contains only 2124 inches. Between 
the firſt and laſt of theſe buſhels, there is a difference of 54 
cubic inches, equal to a difference of 18. 2d. or 1s. 3d. on 
the price of a quarter of wheat, and in proportion as to other kinds 
of corn, Between the gaugec's buſhel and that of Q. Elizabeth, 
there is a difference of 26 inches and 42-100 parts of an inch, 
equal to 7d. in the price of the quarter of wheat, W the 
4 5 u 
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buſhel which is the ſtandatd of excife, and that of the ex- 


chequer, which at the late viſitation in 1759 was the ſtandard 
of commerce. It is furely unworthy of à great, enlightened, 


and commercial nation, to leave this ſo undetermined, when a 
very high bounty of 5s, might either be granted or denied, ac- 


cording as the return were made by one buſhel or another. The 
number of cubic inches, and the weight of rain or diſtilled wa- 


ter of a moderate temperature, ought to have been mentioned 


in the act, if we cannot go the length of taking a ſtandard of 


- weights, incaſares; and coins, from ſomething in nature. As 
the act ſtands, it is often impoſſible to make exact returns from 


the diffarent counties, or to ſay when a bounty or a duty 
is payable, when the prices are nearly thoſe at which duties of 
bounties commence. 

While ſpeaking of theſe things, I cannot help expreſſing my 
furprize, that as a Scots chalder of 16 Scots bolls, or 2048 Scots 
Troy 1b. correſpond fo nearly with an Engliſh Avoirdupoiſe 
tun, that both duties and bounties on meal of all kinds were 
Kixed on the cut. inſtead of the tun. As the Scots 'Troy differs 
from the Engliſh weight, and as 16 bolls; at the rate ia the act, 
of 140 Averdupoiſe Ib. to the boll, are exactly equal to a tun 
weight, undoubtedly the duties and bounties ſnould have been 
eſtabliſhed. at that point, where the meaſures of both nations 
ſo fortunately correſpond - and I would even add, that it would 
have been wiſe to have fixed the duties and bounties on un- 
ground corn on the fun inſtead of the chalder, only ſo far to 
correct them by meaſure as to prove the quality of the grain. 
By this means grain would ſoon come to be {old by weight only, 
and one weight, viz. the tun or chalder, would be eſtabliſhed 
over all the iſland. 

To conclude this long examination of the late corn act, I 
think it does not in its preſent ſtate tend to promote the gene- 
ral good of fociety—it offers a bounty which is given in ſuch 
« manner, as to do the leaſt poſſible good, and the greateſt 
evil frequently, which is not proportioned to the need there is 
for it, nor to the value of ground to unground corn—it checks 
exportation too ſoon, and prohibits i importation too long—the 
daties are ill proportioned, and one proportion is adopted be- 
tween one kind of ground and unground corn in the rules for 


Importation, different from thoſe fixed for exportation and do- 


meſtic trade—the warehouſing of foreign grain in the way it is 
propoſed is in every view improper—the diviſion of the king- 
dom into diſtricts is alſo in many reſpects an improper mea ſure, 


as alſo the limitation of merchants to particular ports in a king- 


dom, ſo divided—the preference given to Ireland and our Co- 


| Win is not 9 beſt to them, and yet it is the worſt for us — agri- 
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culture onght not to be diſcouraged in a corn law, which ddes 
not allow the circulation of ſeed corn—and the meaſure 


which every thing is to be determined, is not itſelf deter- 
mined. On the whole, the late corn act needs to be amended. 


nn 
III. An Enquiry into the Expediency of Corn Laws of any Xind. 


AM now to enter upon the conſideration: of one point, 
I which I purpoſely omitted at firſt, namely, whether all 
our corn laws-ought to be repealed, and the corn trade laid en- 
tirely open, without either encouragements or reſtrictions, as 
has been keenly contended for by Dr Adam Smith, in his cele- 
brated work « on the Wealth of Nations.” 

Here notwithſtanding the veneration which I feel for a great 
name, I do not heſitate to aſſert, that a ſyſtem of corn laws is 
neceſſary for Britain, and that the giving of bounties, impoſ- 
ing of duties, and enacting regulations, im regard to the ex- 
portation and importation of corn, can be juſtified on the beſt 
8 of political economy, where a nation is ſituated as 

reat Britain is now ſituated, in many reſpects. I ſhall here 
firſt aſſign ſome reaſons in ſupport of the opinion which I have 
formed; and I ſhall afterwards examine what Dr Smith has 
ſtated on the other ſide of the queſtion. | 

Firſt then, I would affign ſome reaſons in ſupport of my own 
opinion—and I begin with defending the granting of bounties 
on exportation, when the price of corn is low in Britain. 

If the money price of labour were the ſame in every king- 
dom of Europe, if Great Britain had no national debt, no con- 
ſiderable expences of government, if there was no unavoidable 
and known tax on the landlſolder, if the expences of agricul- 
ture and of maintaining a farmer, with his family and depen- 
dants, who indirectly pay much greater taxes than the land 
tax, if our lands were uncommonly fertile and required no- 
manure, as being newly taken from the woods, if common in · 
duſtry in our farmers would raife as much grain as could ſup- 
ply all the inhabitants,. and if our ſuperfluous grain in-a plenti- 
ful ſeaſon could be always diſpoſed of to foreigners at the mo- 
ney price at which it can be raiſed and exported—it would not 
be neceſſary for the ſake of our farmers to grant a bounty on 
the exportation of corn. But as the money price of labour is 
much higher in Britain than in many other countries in Europe 
as our national debt and the expences of our government neceſ- 
farily occaſion many taxes, and particularly the land tax which | 
cannot be evaded—as it is reaſonable, that a drawback of part 
of this tax ſhould be allowed, * the produce of our lands 


is 
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is exported to foreigners—as it is expedient, that this drawback 
ſhould be given in ſuch a way, as ſhall be moſt beneficial to our 
farmers—as the expence of manure and the agricultural ex- 
pences of a country that has been long under cultivation are 
conſiderable, and require great induſtry in our farmers to de- 
fray theſe, and alſo their domeſtic expences—as by exerting 
themſelves, our farmers often raiſe more corn than is neceſſary 
for the inhabitants of Britain, and yet cannot always diſpoſe of 
their ſurplus grain at a money price which will repay them for 
raiſing and tranſporting it—it is reaſonable, it is expedient, and 
it is good policy, for the ſake of our farmers, to grant a bounty 
on the exportation of corn. 

Again, if the manufacturers of Great Britain would exert as 
much induſtry, when the price of proviſions was low, as when 
it was very high—if they would perform as much lahour when 
they had no ſtimulus for action, as when their labour was 
both required and exacted—if there were no danger of their 
becoming indolent and diſſipated in times of plenty, and of 
being oppreſſed and diſpirited in times of ſcarcity—if a conſtant 
and moderate price were not preferable to a fluctuating price of 
proviſiong—and if our manufacturers did not derive as much 
benefit from their internal commerce with the farmers, as theſe 
do, from felling their ſuperabundant grain to foreigners—it 
would not be expedient for the ſake of the manufacturers to 
grant a bounty on exportation. But as. the manufacturers of 
this kingdom ought to be kept equally from indolence and op- 
preſſion—as by their induſtry and ingenuity they ought to ma- 
nufacture ſuch a quantity of goods, as ſhall, by being export- 
ed from Britain into other countries, leave ſuch a balance of 
trade in our favour, in our whole tranſactions with other na- 
tions, as, with the profits of our internal commerce, ſhall 
enable us to pay our accumulated taxes, and at the ſame time 
reward the induſtry and ingenuity of our manufacturers —a 
moderate but pretty uniform price, which ſhall both require and 
recompenſe the labour of every deſcription of inhabitants, who 
have not independent fortunes, ſhould be eſtabliſhed through 
the kingdom, eſtabliſhed however not by any violent ſtep in- 
conſiſtent with our liberties, but by DB a premium or boun- 
ty for ſending our ſuperabundant corn to foreigners. 'Thus that 
our manufacturers may have a conſtant ſupply of proviſions on 
reaſonable terms, and at the ſame time find it neceſſary to be 
active and induſtrious, a bounty on exportation is not improper, 
even for the ſake of our manufacturers. 

That exportation of corn, without giving any bounty, 
ſhould be permitted, till the prices are very high, would not be 
diſputed by thoſe who would have the corn trade always open. 


But 
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But though, as I have already ſhown, exportation ſhould not 
be prohibited till the prices are very high, and proviſions are 
ſcarce, yet where this happens, it ought to be prohibited. Salus 
populi lex ſuprema. 

The impoſing of duties upon the importation of grain from 
other countries, to give Britiſh farmers a preference in the mar- 
ket, may be juſtified in the ſame manner in which the giving of 
bounties was defended. Yet there is ſome difference in the 
caſes; the one is allowing a drawback of part of the land tax 
the other is impoſing a duty, as an equivalent to the taxes paid 
in Britain by the raiſing of corn. The Britiſh farmer, how- 
ever, on this broad principle, that the general good. of ſociety 
ought to be promoted, ſhould have no monopoly, but a prefe- 
rence in the market; and that preference, I have ſhown, onght 
to be gradually leſſened, by diminiſhing the duties on importa- 
tion, as the price of proviſions increaſed. An additional ar- 
gument is now given for impoſing theſe duties; as the American 
States have eſtabliſhed their independency, ſince Dr Smith's 
book, on the Wealth of Nations, was publiſhed, and can af- 
ford to ſell their corn cheaper than is could be fold in Britain, 
though neither rent, nor tithes, nor land tax, were paid by the 
Britiſh farmer. In every view, itis expedient to impoſe high 
duties, gradually decreaſing to a mere nominal duty, as the price 
of proviſions riſes in Britain; for if the plough were once laid 
aſide, or diſcouraged in this country, the firſt calamitous ſeaſon 
which happened in America would occaſion a famine in this 
iſland, 

On the whole, ſuch is the ſtate of Great Britain, from her 
great national debt, and the ſituation in which ſhe is placed in 
regard to ſome other countries, in Europe, and the late colonies, 
now the United States of America, that corn laws, properly 
regulated, appear to me to be not only expedient, but even 
neceſſary.— But from the great character which Dr Smith's 
book, on the Wealth of Nations, has deſervedly attained,. it is 
proper to conſider the leading arguments which he has urged 
in favour of the free exportation and importation of corn. 

He lays it down as a principle (book xft, ch. 1. p. 41. Lond. ed. 
1776) that « equal quantities of labour will be at diſtant times 
more nearly purchaſed with equal quantities of corn, than 
with equal quantities of gold or ſilver, or perhaps of anyether 
« commodity“.— That „ though labour is the only unWarſal 


* {tandard of value, we muſt generally content ourſelves with 
« the prices of corn, not as being always in the ſame propor- 
tion as the current prices of labour, but as the neareſt ap- 
,« proximation that can commonly be had to that proportion.” 
Here it is obvious, that Dr Smith conſiders labour as the only 
Accurate 
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accurate ſtandard of value, and the real average Prices of corn 
at diſtant times as the neareſt approximation to it. 

But in the ſecond volume, (p. 94. book 4th chap. 5th) he 
ſays, that the price of corn regulates the money price of labour, 

of all the other parts of the rude produce of the land, of the 
materials of all manufactures, and conſequently of complete 
manufactures. Here from being only the beſt approximation 
which can commonly he had, it becomes a perfect regulator, 
and an univerſal meafure of value, 

It is extremely difficult even for a philoſopher, when he 
handles a favourite ſubject, to avoid expreſſing himſelf in ſtrong- 
er language, than what he uſed when laying down his general 
principles, and in the application of one's reaſonings, it is not 
unuſual to conſider probable arguments as complete evidence. 
Let us obſerve how Dr Smith applies his reaſonings againſt 
granting a bounty on corn. 

„ Though, in conſequence of the bounty, the farmer ſhould 
c be enabled to ſell his corn for 4s. the buſhel, inſtead of 3s. 
« 6d. and to pay his landlord a money rent proportionable to 
« this riſe in the money price of his produce, yet if in conſe- 
«- quence of this riſe of the price of corn, 4s. will purchaſe no 
« more goods than 3s. 6d. did formerly, the farmer will not 
<« be able to cultivate the land better, nor the landholder to oh 
« better. 

And on the ſubject of free importation of corn, he fays, it 
would very little affect the farmers of Great Britain. It may 
be proper now to examine how far Dr Smith's principles are 
well founded, and what concluſions we may warrantably draw 
from them. 

<« In a ſociety of naked ſavages (if ſuch a ſociety ever exiſted) 
who lived not on hunting and fiſhing, but ſubſiſted entirely on 
corn, the price of corn would be an accurate ſtandard of value, 
But men are hunters and fiſhers, and generally ſhepherds, be- 
fore they become farmers. In no nation, at diſtant times, or 
from century to century, is corn conſidered as the only neceſ- 
ſary of lite; milk, vegetables, and butcher meat, are alſo parts 
x man's ſubſiſtence—and a certain quantity of cloathing, and 
ſome little accommodation in regard to lodging and houſhold 
Furniture, are conſidered as neceſſary to a common labourer in 
moſt countries, The proportion of corn to the whole articles 
of food (not to ſay the whole neceſfaries of life, or what are 
reckoned ſuch) is very different in different places of Britain at 
pros. In ſome places in the Highlands of Scotland, half a 

oll or 70 Ib. averdupoiſe of oatmeal is the yearly allowance 
to every perſon in a family. In the city of London the propor- 
tion of corn to butcher meat is not one half of what it is in _ 
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of the farming counties of Great Britam. Since the introduc- 
tion of the new huſbandry, ſcarcely one half of our arable lands 
are ſown with any kind of corn—the other half is employed in 
feeding cattle, who are now fed with very little corn. Hence no 
compariſon can be made between the former and the preſent 
real price of butcher meat; hence alſo the price and value of 
corn is as much regulated by thoſe of butcher meat, potatoes 
and other vegetables, as theſe are regulated by the price of corn. 
Nay the price of corn, from century to century, is in ſome mea- 
ſure regulated by good or bad ſeaſons, 'the raging of war or 
continuance of peace, which are very different in different centu- 
ries, Nor ſhould it paſs unnoticed, that though the depreciating 
of the coin of any country would not now occaſion any altera- 
tion in the real or in the money price of corn, yet in former ages 
the degraded coin did not fall to its real infignificance, nor did 
labour receive the ſame real recompence for a very long time after 
the coin was depreciated. What would now be known in 2 
ſingle day was not then ſo eafily detected; and even when 
it was known, men were ſo much attached to their rulers, or 
afraid of offending them, that they valued a piece of degraded 
coin at more than its real weight of gold or filver. This I 
think had a conſiderable effect on both the real and money 
price of corn in Britain, from the middle of the 14th to the 
middle of the 16th century.” | 

The concluſion, which a man attached to no ſyſtem would 
draw from thoſe reaſonings is that, in times of peace and of 
moderate ſeaſons, the price of all thoſe articles which men will 
have, and which they reckon neceſſaries of life, and even of 
thoſe which are only conveniences, which the labourer can pur- 
chaſe by his induſtry, and not the price of corn fingly, give 
us a more accurate meaſure of value than we can obtain from 
the price of any one commodity, and that in ages when the ſea- 
{ons have been unuſually bad, or wars prevailed, or coin was 
frequently depreciated, we can draw no general concluſion 
from the price of any one commodity, ſuch as corn. I muſt 
add, that in an age of luxury, and in a rich commercial nation 
where the value of corn conſumed is conſtantly bearing a ſmall- 
er proportion to the general conſumpt of the nation, the price 
of corn can never have the effects aſcribed to it by Dr Smith, 
though it certainly will have ſome effect in regulating the price 
of theſe articles, as they in their turn will have an effect in re- 
gulating the price of corn. 

Thus it appears to me, that Dr Smith's arguments are car- 
ried farther than his principles will admit, and that his ſubſti- 
tution of corn as nearly equivalent to labour is not well found- 


ed. But I ſhall now, for the ſake of argument, fuppoſe them 
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be well founded, and that the bounty has no effect on the value 
of corn, but only on the value of gold and ſilver; ſtill ] aſſert, 
that we ought to continue the bounty, for the ſake of preſerving 
the value of gold and ſilver from fluctuating. We have about 
240, ooo, oool. of national debt; this can only be diſcharged 
by the payment of 5,000,000 troy pounds of gold, or 75,000,000 
pounds of filver—the yearly intereſt of this is nearly 200,000 
pounds of gold, and 3,000,000 pounds of ſilver. Dr Smith 
ſuppoſes if the corn trade were free, that the price of corn would 
fall to 28s. inſtead of 44s. per quarter; and ſuppoſing his con- 
cluſions to be juſt, that every other article roſe and fell with the 
price of corn, it is demonſtrable, that we ſhould find it as diffi- 
cult to pay off 380,000,000 ſterling money, or 7,800,000 lb. 
of gold, or 115,000,000 of troy pounds of ſilver, as to pay off 
our preſent national debt; and that the intereſt of that debt, 
which is about 9,000,0001. ſterling, would be nearly as high 
a tax on the nation, as the whole of our preſent taxes are to the 
nation. According to Dr Smith's principles, the Britiſh far- 
mer would not be affected by the fall of the money price of 
corn; neither ſhould the manufacturer by the ſame reaſoning be 
hurt by the riſe of that price. Let it not be anſwered, that 
if the money price of proviſions were reduced, we ſhould gain 
greatly by the balance of. our foreign commerce. I have no 
great faith in that balance, which was not quite a million ſter- 
ling laſt year, although it was zhree millions thirty years ago. 
In the courſe of this century, Britain has no doubt gained much 
by her commerce, but ſhe has loſt it again in expenſive wars;— 
and the only effect of the balance of trade has been to ſend our 
manufactures to the continent to carry on our expenſive conti- 
nental wars, and to get the valne of theſe manufactures added 
to our national debt. The ſtockholders poſſeſs all the capitals 
acquired by that balance, and the nation at large pays the inter- 
eſt of it—but without continental wars we could not have had 
that balance. No nation would have been ſafe to trade with 
us, if we had not been engaged in preſerving the balance, not 
of trade, but of power, among the nations of Europe. 

If Dr Smith's arguments were concluſive, we muſt get five 
millions more yearly of the balance of trade in our favour before 
we can pay the intereſt of our debts, though the capital were not 
redeemed. In the unfortunate American war we allowed near- 
ly 200l. of ſtock for 100l. of money advanced to government; 
but if Dr Smith's reaſoning be juſt, and if corn would fall to 
28s. for the quarter of wheat, by laying open the corn trade, 
our national creditors would gain above 1001. more upon that 
2001. Our miniſter has given us a proſpect of repaying that 
debt; and it would be very unadviſeable, by laying open the 
* corn 
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corn trade, to raiſe the value of gold and ſilver, when we owed 
ſo much to our national creditors. : 
But I do not deny altogether, ' though I would limit Dr 
Smith's principles; and therefore I add, that as the price of 
corn has a conſiderable effect on the value of money, we ought, 
in juſtice to the nation and its creditors, to keep the price of corn 
as nearly as poſſible at 44s. or 45s. the average price of corn, 
when we funded the greateſt part of our national debt. 
Another argument which Dr Smith adduces againſt a boun- 
ty is, that manufacturers do moſt work in times of plenty; — 
this argument turns upon a matter of fact - and here the Doctor 
quotes Mr Meſſanie (vol. 1. book 1. ch. 8. p. 103) an emi- 


nent French writer, who mentions that three manufacturers in 


Rouen, one of woollen cloth, one of linen, and one of ſilk, 
did not, either in the quantity or value of their work, come up 
to rhat amount in times of dearth, which they did in years of 
plenty. And he informs us himſelf, that the manufacture of 
linen in Seotland, and that of coarſe woollens in the Weſt 
Ridings of Yorkſhire, both declined in 1740, a year of great 
ſcarcity, but that in 1756, another year of ſcarcity, the Scotch 
manufactures made rapid advances, and the Engliſh declined. 
Now concerning this point I would obſerve, that occupations, 
ſuch as thoſe of quarriers or carpenters, and manufactures which 
require great bodily ſtrength, cannot proſper, when a man is ill 
cloathed or poorly fed; that manufactures which cannot be 
carried on in intenſe froſts, muſt ſuffer by inclement as well as 
by unfruitful ſeaſons; that in abſolute governments, where corn 
is {old at a low price to the poor in times of dearth, one can judge 
nothing from the quantity of goods manufactured. But on the 
other hand I aſſert that the greater part of manufactures are car- 
ried on by the diviſion of labour, rather than by bodily ſtrength, 
and that in theſe, at any rate in free nations, greateſt exertions 
are made in times of dearth. We are not told, whether the ſea- 
ſons were inclement, as well as unfruitful in France, when the 
three manufacturers in Rouen declined, whether the manufactur- 
ers got any corn in donations, or at low prices—or whether they 
had recourſe to another employment by which they could earn 
a better fubſiſtence. But in regard to the inſtances quoted in 
Britain, we know that the froſt was extremely intenſe in 1740, 
that fuel is extremely ſcarce in the linen manufacturing coun- 
ties of Scotland, and that the woolen manufactures in York- 
ſhire which are carried on in the manufacturing towns, or rather 
villages, muſt have ſuffered by the ſevere froſts. 

We find that in 1756 the Scotch manufactures made rapid pro- 
greſs, owing to the dearneſs of proviſions; and we may ſuppoſe 
that the want of demand, owing to the war in America, was 


the 


4 ſomediſadvantages from the diſtance, and for the want of 
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the cauſe of the decline of the Engliſh manufactures, which 
did not flouriſh till 1766. 

To put this matter beyond all diſpute, we unfortunately can 
oppoſe the misfortunes and exertions of a whole nation to Dr. 
Smith's opinion, which he has doubtleſs eſpouſed too haſtily. 
The calamitous ſeaſons of 1782 and 1783 raifed the price of 
oatmeal to above 408. the ſack, or two Scotch bolls; and a 


famine would have enſued, if there had been as little trade 
i Scotland, as there was a century ago. What was the con- 


ſequence ? — a moſt aſtoniſhing exertion among the manufactur- 
ers; and although the price was extremely low, owing to the 
great quantity made up, yet a fam probably exceeding 5 od, oool. 


each of theſe years, or 1, ooo, oool. ſterling in whole, was raiſ- 


ed from the Scotch manufactures, more than had uſually been 
received from that country in any two preceeding years. In 
the county of Aberdeen, where the author reſides, the number 
of ſtockings manufactured was almoſt incredible; and the mer- 
chants who exported them were obliged to give twenty months 
credit tothe Dutch purchaſers, from the uncommon quantities 
which were poured into the market. Here the experience of a 
whole nation is certainly preferable to the few inſtances, men- 
tioned by Dr. Smith, and is deciſive on this point, that men 
will make great exertions, when impelled by neceſſity. Virgil, 
no incompetent judge, was of this opinion long ago. 
Omnia vincit labor 
Improbus et duris in rebus urgens egeſtas.? 


I would next take notice of Dr. Smith's great argument for 
the free importation of corn. © If a foreign country can ſup- 
« ply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourſelves can make 
« jt, it is better to buy it of that country with ſome part of the 
te produce of our own. It is the maxim of every prudent maſter 
cc of a family never to attempt to make at home what it will 
cc coſt him more to make than to buy. The taylor does not 
c make his own ſhoes, but buys them of the ſhoemaker ; the 
cc ſhoemaker does not make his own clothes, but employs a 
« taylor. | Ws 

The obvious anſwer to this argument is We cannot depend 
upon being conſtantly ſupplied by a foreign country, which can 
only ſend us its ſuperabundant grain; and Dr. Smith's illuſtra- 
tion may be anſwered by another illuſtration—« I live in the 
« country, and muſt employ a taylor and ſhoemaker. Two 
ec ſuch perſons live in my neighbourhood, and they owe me 
« ſome money; yet I could often get both my clothes and 
« ſhoes cheaper from the tradeſmen of a large market town, 
« which is at a conſiderable diſtance. There however I ly under 
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a regular carrier, ho cannot travel in ſtormy wither and 
60 eſpecially as the roads are frequently impaſſable. But what 
« is worſe than all theſe, when there happens to be a general 
« mourning, the taylor will not make me a coat, or if he does, he 
« charges double price, and the ſhoemaker alſo prefers his 


b « townfmen, when there is a great demand for ſhoes. I muſt 

| IF © therefore in general employ my country tradefmen, to whom 

: cx I have lent ſome money, and who are always willing to ſerve 

- « me; and if at any time they are not able, I get a ſuit of 

4 « clothes, or a pair of ſhoes, made in the city. 

- Thus all Dr. Smith's principal arguments, for I need not en- 

ter upon a minute detail of inferior matters, may be eaſily an- 

- ſwered ; and as a writer of great perſpicacity has obſerved, our 

n veneration for great names ſhould not procure reſpect even to 
a their crudities.— But I can add {till farther that Dr. Smith has 
r made fome conceſſions in other parts of his work, ſufficient to 
r- WF juſtify all the corn laws, for which I would be an advocate; for 
the impoſing of prohibitory duties on importation, which Dr. 
es Smith has attacked with ſuccefs, no man can defend upon 

2 any principle of political economy, except when the price of 
N 


corn is ſo very low, that little, if any, would be imported. 

The conceſſions which Dr. Smith makes are the following. 
The firſt is in book 4th, chap. 4. p. 48 of 2d. vol.—““ Of alt 
« the encouragements to exportation, what are called draw 
« backs ſeem to be moſt reaſonable. To allow the merchant 
« to draw back upon exportation, either the whole or a part of 
« the inland duty, impoled upon domeſtic induſtry cannot be 
« hurtful to that balance which naturally eſtabliſhes itſelf 
ce among all the different employments of ſociety, but tends on- 
« ly to hinder it from being overturned by the duty. 

Another concefſion of Dr. Smith's is in book 4th, chap. II. 
vol. 2. p. 48, where he ſays “ There ſeem however to be two 
« caſes in which it will be generally advantageous to lay ſome 
burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of domeſtic in- 
e duſtry. The firſt is, when ſome particular ſort of induſtry 
« 13 neceſſary for the defence of the country. As the defence 
end of Great Britain depends much upon its ſailors and ſhipping, 

can and as defence is of more importance than opulence, the act 
gra- of navigation is the wiſeſt of the commercial regulations of 

the England. The ſecond caſe in which it will be generally 
Two “ advantageous, to lay ſome burden upon foreign, for the en- 
e me if © <ouragement of domeſtic induſtry, is, when ſome tax is impoſ- 

and ed upon the produce of the latter. In this caſe it is reaſon- 
dn, able that an equal tax ſhould be laid upon the former. | 
nder Now I beg to remind the reader, that the bounty upon expor- 
't of tation is in truth only a draw back of part of an inland tax, viz. 


— land tax, which is impoſed ee the produce of a land 
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CB 
that the duties on exportation are only an equivalent to the Britiſh 
taxes (particularly the land tax, poors rate, and that heavy tax 
in England, the tythe) which the Americans ought in reaſon 
to pay before their corn is imported into Britain —alſo that as a 


man may be famiſhed as well as killed outright, agriculture is 
as neceſſary for the defence of Britain, as our ſhips and 


ſailors are neceſſary for that purpoſe. If only a tenth part of our 


corn was imported yearly, what a numerous navy would we 
need to eſcort our ſhips, loaded with fuch bulky goods, and 
how much would it be in the power of our enemies to diſtreſs 
us for want of proviſions ? How eaſily does a general defeat his 
enemy, or force him to retire, if he has cut off his fupplies !—In 
every view, Dr. Smith's conceſſions would grant every regula- 
tiou that I have propoſed, or would aſk. | 
On the whole, I think that well regulated corn laws may be 
jaſtified by the general arguments which I have adduced—that 
Nr. Smith's principles do not warrant the concluſions he has 
drawn, and to the extent to which he has carried them — but 
that though the price of corn abſolutely determined the value of 
labour, yet as Britain owes a certain quantity of gold and ſilver 


to the national creditors, it would be highly improper till that 


debt be paid off, to increaſe the value of the precious metals, 
by lowering the price of corn that Dr. Smith has been too haſ- 
ty in concluding that manufacturers in geueral do moſt work 
in plentiful ſeaſons and that by admitting a drawback of inland 
taxes when goods are exported, and an equivalent to theſe taxes 
on importation, as alſo the laying a burden upon orgs to en- 
courage any ſort of induſtry neceſſary to the defence of a coun- 
try, he, admits all that I ſhould aſk for encouraging agriculture 
upon which not only the defence, but the gxiſtence of the nation, 
may depend. The concluſion is, that corn laws, properly re- 
gulated, are expedient for Britain. 5 


IV. The Outlines of a New Corn Bill. 


"FAVING now laid down the principles by which all 
corn laws ought to be regulated, having applied theſe 


principles to the examination of the late corn act, and having 


ſhewn that corn laws properly regulated are neceſſary, and 
that the corn trade ought to be ſubject to certain reſtrictions 


that I may not be thought to paſs a general cenſure on former 


acts of Parliament, or to catch at particular errors with the re- 


medies of theſe incidentally mentioned, but without producing 


a ſpecimen of the propoſed emendations, regularly arranged and 
forming one entire and connected ſyſtem, I ſhall conclude this 
review of the corn act with the outlines of a bill, which any 
member of Parliament may adopt, either in whole or in part, 
45 
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as he may think it merits his patronage. This, however, Tam 


ſo far from thinking a perfect work, that I only give it as a 
ſpecimen, of the alterations which I propoſe, ſufficiently intelli- 
gible to every perfon. In this ſpecimen I ſhall expreſs myſelf 
in the plaineſt language, that my errors may be more eaſily de- 
tected; and while I produce different tables (which I have con- 
ſtruted with ſome care) of the bounties to be granted, duties 
to be impoſed, and regulations to be enacted, I ſhall incloſe in 
crotchets L] my reaſon for every ſtep as I go along, and I ſhall 
point out the tate of the country, or the condition, character, 
and circumſtances, both of the farmers and manufacturers, at 
the time that theſe bounties are given, duties impoſed, or regu- 
lations eſtabliſhed. 'The reader may either peruſe what is con- 
tained within theſe crotchets, or after being apprized of their 
contents he may paſs over them, if he pleaſes. The peruſal of the 
whole, however, will not detain him long, and will enable thoſe 
readers who have not been accuſtomed to cloſe inveſtigation, or 
who, owing to ſome defect in my arrangements, or obſcurity in my 
language, have not followed me in ſome of my reaſonings, to 
judge whether my views of this ſubject be juſt, or extenſive. - 


Outlines of a Bill to explain and amend the Corn AA of 1791. 


« Whereas an act paſſed in the 31ſt year of his preſent Ma- 
ct jeſty, entitled - an act for regulating the importation and ex- 
cc portation of corn, and the payment of the duty on foreign 
« corn imported, and Britiſh corn exported—and whereas in 
« this act, which was deſigned to include all the former laws 
« fit to be retained, and to contain ſeveral new regulations, 
« which were proper to be added, ſome errors were unavoid- 
« ably committed; therefore be it enacted, by the King's moſt 
« excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice, conſent, and au- 
< thority of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons in 
te this preſent Parliament aſſembled, that the following altera- 
« tions and amendments be- ſubſtituted i in place of thoſe parts 
cc of the ſaid act, which is hereby declared to be repealed, fo far 
«© as it contradicts any part of the regulations of this act. 


« Whereas the granting of the ſame bounty on the ſame kind 


« of corn in all caſes, where the prices are mentioned in the 
te table marked A, in the ſaid act of the 31ſt of his preſent Ma- 
« jeſty, is found nat to be ſo much for the general intereſts of 
* his Majeſty's ſubjects, nor ſo conducive to keeping the prices 
« of corn from fluctuating, as it would be, if the ſaid bounty 
«'were made gradual and progreſlive z therefore | it is enacted, 
ce that inſtead of the ſaid table marked A, the following table 
e alſo marked A ſhall be adopted, and the bounties following 
are hereby granted accordingly, and all importation of corn 
“ prohibited, while under the prices in ſaid table. 


Vide table A. 
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[In this table the bounty is payable, when the price of wheat 
is under 45s. inſtead of 44s.— My reaſons for this altera- 
tion are the following. 

Firſt, the medium price of wheat for above 20 years paſt 
has been over all England 44s. 8d. which is nearer to 458, 
than to 44s. Secondly, as all the bounty that is propoſed to 
be given is only 1s. 6d. till the price fall below 42s. there is 


ſome reaſon to begin the bounty a little ſooner than when 58. are 


given at once. The ſame thing may be {aid of other kinds of 
grain, where the bounty begins a little earlier. 

I have alſo propoſed, that the higheſt bounty ſhould be 6s. 
on a quarter of wheat, and proportionally on other kinds of 
corn. This is a little higher than it is by the former corn acts; 


_ but as the price is very low, at which this high bounty is 


granted, this addition is not unreaſonable. 

By looking at this table of progreſſive bounties it will be ſeen, 
that the price of wheat, added to the bounty, is greater when 
the loweſt bounty is given, than when the higheſt bounty is add- 
ed to the price of wheat. My reaſon for this gradual diminu- 
tion is, that I ſuppoſe the farmer has a better crop, and ex- 
ports more corn, as the price falls, and the bounty riſes. 

I have marked the prices alſo by the tun, as well as by the 
quarter, and the bounties as well as the prices; (if this were 
adopted, corn would ſoon be ſold by weight only, and by the 
tun, inſtead of the quarter in England, or boll in Scotland),— 
The tables, however, are much larger than if I had marked 
only the prices of corn by the meaſure only. 

As the medium of the bounty payable on rye, barley, beer 


or bigg, when made into meal, was very nearly the fame in all 


theſe caſes, I have propoſed only one rate of bounty for barley 
meal, bear meal, and rye meal. 

If the ſtate of ſociety be here enquired into by the philoſopher 
or legiſlator, he will find it to be nearly the following. The 
farmer, with all the aid of the bonnty, is not rich, unleſs there 
be a foreign demand for his corn; and if there be ſuch a de- 
mand, he draws leſs of the bounty, but has more clear profit. 
He is not ſo active as when he has a greater ſtimulus to induſ- 
try, and if he had not the bounty, he would ſuffer much from 
the low price of proviſions but this bounty, and the price of 
corn ſold to fereigners, occaſion a briſk circulation of money. 
The farmer buys more articles from the manufacturer, and 
ſpends more money in ſocial parties than uſual. The manufac- 
turer finds proviſions ſo cheap, that he is generally idle one day 
in the week, and that day he ſpends in drinking and revelling. 


The induſtry of the nation is leaſt at this time but the popula- 


tion of the country increaſes, as men are not afraid to marry. 
Only 


| 


7 1 1 


"When the prices of the different ſorts of Corn are under the ſums mentioned in this table 
and the different bounties mentioned in this table are granted on the exportation of 


When fold by the quarter of 15203. 36 inches. 
If under per quarter, 


* Bounty on the quarter, 

Rye, If under per quarter, 
Bounty on the quarter, 

BarLey, Be xx, Bio, F If under per quarter, 
85 1 Bounty on the quarter, 

Oars, If under per quarter, 


Bounty on the quarter, 


\ 
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8. D. 18. D. 
36 — 39 — 

61 4 6 
3 8] 2 9 
18 — 19 6 
3821 3 3 
12 —|I3 — 
2 4 


1 9 


8. D. 
42 — 
3 — 


28 — 
T 10 
21 — 
1 6 
14 — 
1 3 


8. D. I 
as — ( 
f 6 \ Wurar, 
30 — \ Rye, 
I! 
22 6 (Baxter, Bern, 
9 
18 
| 5 7 Oars, 
11 


When the prices of the different ſorts of Corn are not above the ſums mentioned in thi 
all kinds of unground corn, but no kind of ground corn, allowed to be importec 


When fold by the Wincheſter buſhel abovementioned. 
Not above per quarter, 
High duty per quarter, 
Not above per quarter, 
High duty per quarter, 
Not above per quarter, 
High duty per quarter, 
Not above per quarter, 
High duty per quarter, 


War, 


Rr, Prasz, Brans, 
Baxrzr, Beer, Bic, 


Invian Corn, Maize, 
Oars, 


8. D. 


8. D. 


8. D. Mb. 

+ _ I Warar, 

- 10 ( RYE, Prasx, B. 

. 4 BarLey, Berk, 

| + JO 

| _ 2 Oars, 
F 


When the prices of the different ſorts of Corn exceed the ſums mentioned in this table, 
| ation of all ſorts of Corn, ground and unground, is allowed upor 


' When fold by the Wincheſter buſhel abovementioned. 
If above per quarter. 


manns, CT Low duty per quarter, 


* 


Rye, Pr ASE, BEANS, If above per quarter, 


Lew duty per quarter, 


BarxLey, BTR, Bics, 
IngianCorn, Maize, 


If above per quarter, 
Low duty-per quarter, 


If above per quarter, 


Oars, Low duty per quarter, 


S. D. 
51 — 
1 6 


17 — 


8. D. 


8. D. S. D. Whe: 
$3. —154 — | 
e Wurar, 

35 436 — | 

— 5 — x Rr, Peasrx, B 
| BarLEY,BEER,N 
26 6 27 — ) Oats, 

17 818 — 

— 24 — 1 


N. B. The duties on Indian Corn or Maize to be regulated byſthe price of barley, 


1 A. 


is table, importation of any kind 'of ken Corn, ground or anground, is prohibited; 
ion of Britiſh corn, either on the quarter or on the tun, of the. Corn ſo exported. 


When ſold by the Averdupoiſe Tun. 
If under per tun, 


„ | Bounty on wheat or WFP per tun 


Bounty on flour or biſcuit per tun, 
If under per tun, 


Bounty on rye or wyemeal pef tun, 


r, Bern, Bigo, If under the tun, 


\ If under per tun, 
Bounty on the tung | ; 
Bounty on oatmeal per tun, 


F 1 


Bounty on the tun ** or quground 


L. 8. D. L. 8. P. L. 8. P. 
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d in this table, all ſorts of Corn, Meal, Your, and Malt, are allowed to be exported, and 
imported, upon payment of the high duties on importation mentioned in this table. 


When fold by the Averdupoiſe Tun. 
Not above per tun, 
High duty per tun, 
Not above per tun, 
High duty per tun, 
Not above per tun, 
High duty per tun, 
Not above per tun, 
High duty per tun, 


r, 
EASE, BEANS, 


Y, Barn, Bidd, 1 


„55 C. 


L. 8. 


L. 8. D. 
11 


ee 


L. 8, D. 
1215 — 
8 10 — 


718 — 


—_ 10 — 


3 


is table, exportation of any kind of Corn, Meal, Malt, and Flour, is prohibited; and i import- 
ved upon payment of the low duties mentioned in this table. 


When fold by the Averdupoiſe T. un, 
Above per tun, 
5 Low duties on the tun, 
bh Low duties on the tun of what 
Los duties on the tun of flour, 
Pear, BrANs, © Above per tun, 
;v,Beex, Maize 4 Above per tun, 
Above per tun, 


Low duties on rye, peaſe, nne 
beer or bigg and on oats per tan, 


Low duties on meal made of rye, 


peaſe, beans, barley, beer or bigg, 
4 Low duties on onteeal per tun, 
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Only it is ſappoſed, that even population in times of plenty has 
not advanced fo faſt, ſince the introduction of ardent ſpirits 
and this population too often conſiſts of unhealthy children, 
whoſe conſtitutions are hurt before they come into the world, 
by their parents intemperance. To return to the propoſed act.) 

« The- bounties in the table marked A in this act, to be paid 
« in the manner, and according to the regulations preſcribed in 
« the ſaid 31ſt year of his preſent Majeſty. 

« And whereas it is for the general good of all claſſes 


« of his Majeſty's ſubjects, that when the prices of pro- 


« viſions do not exceed a moderate rate, foreign corn ſhould 
« not be imported into this kingdom, but upon payment of ſuch 
« high duties as give a preference to having a conſtant ſupply 
« of proviſions raiſed within this kingdom, and that a reaſon- 
« able price and no more ſhould be aſked and given for all 
ce ſorts of corn, that the farmers who raiſe, or thoſe who 
« manufacture proviſions, ſhould be at liberty to export them, 
« when there is no ſcarcity of corn, and that merchants and 
« manufacturers, upon paying ſuch high duties, as gradually 
« fall when the price of proviſions becomes dearer, ſhould be 
« at liberty to import foreign corn; therefore be it enacted by 


« the authority aforeſaid that the table marked B, in the ſaid at | 


« of the 31ſt of his preſent Majeſty, and the regulations pro- 
« hibiting exportation of corn in ſaid act be, and they hereby 
« are repealed, and that inſtead thereof, the following table alſo 
« marked B, ſhould be adopted, and that it ſhall be lawful to 
« export corn ground or unground of all kinds, while the prices 
« do not exceed the ſums marked in ſaid table, and alſo lawful 
« to import foreign corn unground, upon paying the high 
« duties mentioned in ſaid table, but that all foreign corn im- 
« ported, when the prices are below the loweſt of the ſaid ſums, 


« andall ground foreign corn when the price is not equal to the - 


« higheſt of the ſaid ſums, ſhall be forfeited. —Vide table B. 

[In this table, the high duties on importation are exactly 
double of the different bounties, which were propoſed to be 
granted on exportation. 'To have made them equal to theſe 
might to ſome appear more ſimple and proper. But I have ſome 
doubts whether the Britiſh farmer who pays tythe, land tax, 
and poors rates, ſhould not have a greater preference over the 
American importer, than a duty equal to the hunty. Yet I 
think he ſhould only get a preference, not a monopoly, after 
the prices riſe to what are mentioned in this table. | 

The reaſon for not permitting any kind of ground corn to be 
imported is, that the nation is not as yet in want of proviſions, 
and that there is more employment to Britiſh ſailors, and more 
work given to our millers, in importing unground than ground 
corn. 
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The reaſon for allowing exportation without bounty,” and 
Importation upon payment of a duty, at the ſame time, is to 
keep the the manufacturer and farmer from hurting each other. 
No proviſion in any of our corn laws has been made for this 
middle ſtate of ſociety in regard to the price of proviſions z yet 
it is only at this time, that the intereſts of the farmer and manu- 
facturer ſeem to claſh frequently. In times of great plenty, 
the manufacturer and farmer are good friends, and meet in ſo. 
cial parties. In times of great ſcarcity, both are poor and mu- 
tually feel for each other, if they have good ſenſe.— But at this 
period, the manufacturer wiſhes to have a free importation, and 
the farmer would have importation prohibited. Both are in the 
wrong the farmer ſhould be at liberty to export, but without 
a bounty, and the manufacturer allowed to import upon pay- 
ment of a duty equivalent to the taxes paid by the Britiſh farmer. 
If we look to the conditions of the different claſſes of men in 
moderate ſeaſons, we find that the farmer frequently clears 
more money now than in the moſt plentiful years. The manu- 
facturer alſo is induſtrious and happy. But as the price of pro- 
viſions riſes, he muſt increaſe his induſtry. to procure a compe- 
tence; and if there were not now another market open to him 
from importation, he might be confined, by the farmers raiſing 
the price, to the mere neceſſaries of life. F „ 33 

In this ſtate of the country, more fortunes are generally made 
both by manufactures and farmers than in any other ſtate; and 
by allowing importation upon theſe high duties which fall gra- 
duallywith the riſeof proviſions, we promote induſtryinall ranks, 
which is the great ſource of national proſperity. The popula- 
tion of the kingdom is as yet pretty uniform, and the farmer's 
ſon is apt to leave the plough, and become manufacturer; nor 
does the mechanic need to ſend his ſon to work at the plough. 


At firſt when proviſions are low, and the bounty withdrawn, 


the farmer is apt to envy. the manufacturer, but at laſt when 
the prices riſe to be pretty high, the farmers occupation is envied 
by the mechanic. Wee 
The morals of the people are generally beſt at this time, when 
all are employed and induſtrious. Keeping the general good 
of ſociety in view, let us paſs to the amendments of the corn act. 
« Farther, whereas the general intereſts of all claſſes of men in 
te this kingdom require, that when corn becomes ſcarce in cala- 


« mitons ſeaſons, and when no corn laws can produce a ſuffici- 


« ency of corn raiſed-in Great Britain, and when it becomes 


ec neceſlary to import foreign grain for ſupplying his Majeſty's 


«.. ſubjects, be it therefore enacted, that when the price of corn 
« js above the ſums mentioned in the table marked C, no 
Britiſh corn ground or unground ſhall be allowed to be ex- 
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« ported out of this kingdom, on pain of -forfeiting the ſhip. 


« and cargo, and paying treble the value of the corn to the 
« King, and all kinds of foreign corn, ground or unground, 
« ſhall be allowed to be imported, upon payment of the different 
« low duties mentioned in the table.” —Vide Table C. 

- [In drawing up the above table the duty on ground corn, is 
made as much more than equal to the ſame quantity of unground 
corn, in the two firſt lines of prices, as would compenſate for 
the loſs of not having it ground in Britain. In the laſt line the 
duty is merely nominal, becauſe it is unreaſonable in the higheſt 
degree to charge a duty when the price of corn is exorbitant. 

In the whole of this table, ground corn of any kind may be 
imported, becauſe proviſions are now ſuppoſed to be both — 
and ſcarce. In the former table, no ground corn was allowed 
to be imported becauſe the nation was not ſtraitened for provi- 
ſions, and becauſe the allowing it to be imported unground was 
only to keep the farmer and manufacturer from hurting each 
other. But in this table, all kinds are allowed to be imported. 
In the late corn act, both high and low duties are in the ſame 
table, and all kinds of ground corn except wheatmeal, flour and 
oatmeal are prohibited. But there ought undoubtedly to be 
two tables, one for high and one for low duties, and no kind 
of ground corn ſhould be imported while the high duties pre- 
vail, nor any kind of ground corn ſhould be prohibited when 
the low duties take place, and when proviſions are ſo ſcarce and 
dear, that all kinds of meal ſhould be imported. 

By comparing theſe three tables together it will be Sound; 
that I have allowed when the prices are low, a bounty on every 
difference of 3s. in the price of a quarter of wheat; when 
the prices are higher, I propoſe a high duty decreaſing on every 
difference of 2s. in a quarter of wheat: But when proviſions 
become very high, I propoſe a high duty decreaſing on every 
difference of 1s. in the price of a quarter of wheat. My rea- 
ſon is the following. In times of plenty, a leap of 3s. on 
the quarter, does not affect the ſtate of ſociety more than an al- 
teration of 28. does, when the prices are high, though there be 
no ſcarcity. Nor does a riſe of 3s. in times of plenty and 
cheapneſs, or of 28. in times of induſtry and competency, affect 
a poor manufacturer more ſenſibly than an alteration of a ſingle 
ſhilling does in times of ſcarcity, or when proviſions are ſo 
2 that he muſt labour inceſſantly to procure the neceſſaries of 

ite. 
I do not ſay after all, that theſe tables, though conſtructed 
with conſiderable care and attention, will anſwer in every caſe, 
with the riſe or fall of the value of money No tables can do ſo; 
but Ihendiy apprehend that no alteration, or at leaſt no ke 
te- 
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alteration, need be made for many years. The paying of our 
national debt would in time render corn laws leſs neceſſary; 
and if, in the progreſs of ſociety, of commerce, and of luxury, 
theſe prices ſhould be found lower than the average prices, in 
cheap, moderate, and unfruitful ſeaſons, an alteration in the 
columns of prices could eaſily be made, while all the other 
columus remained, or at leaſt ſnowed the proportion by n 
future tables may be eaſily conſtructed. 
Perhaps ſome may be diſpleaſed, that in marking theſe un 
I have in the caſe of rye, barley, and oats, not only mentioned 
theſe prices in ſhillings, but even in pence, which may be thought 
too minute in a general law. I anſwer, firſt ; this will occa- 
fion no trouble to any perſon z for the average prices of all 
kinds of corn are found to be in pence as well as in ſhillings. 
J anfwer ſecondly, that whatever proportion is adopted in any 
one caſe between the different kinds of grain, juſtice requires 
that the ſame proportion ſhould be adopted in every caſe. By 
not attending to this in the late corn act, the proportion of oats 


to wheat is, inthe table for granting bounties;as 14 to 44, and 


in the table which fixes the high duty on importation as 17 to 


503 conſequently when corn is dear, the Scotch manufacturer 


eats oatmeal r part or 7 per cent dearer than the Engliſh manu- 
facturer eats wheatmeal ; and this at a time, when the corn is 
imported from foreign countries. Now this could have been 
avoided, by ſetting down both in pence and ſhillings the exact 
proportions of oats to heat in the table for importation, which 
had been fixed in the table for exportation Injuſtice ſhould 
never be done to ſave a little trouble; but in this caſe no trouble 


is given — for it is as ealy to ſee in the average prices in 


the Gazette, that 178. 3d. is below 178. 4d. as that it is 
above 178.; and juſtice, as well as avarice, confirms the maxim 
of a ſtateſman of the laſt century, Take care of the pence, 
« the pounds will take care of themſelves . 

The ſtate of ſociety, which is always ſenſibly affected by the 
price of proviſions, in times of dearth. and ſcarcity nearly the fol- 
lowing. The manufacturer is apt to be riotous, and mobbing is 


not unfrequent. If it ſucceed, the corn merchant's granaries 


are quickly emptied; and his grain is fold at low prices fixed by 
the leaders of the mob. If it do not ſucceed, grumblings and 


diſcontents prevail among the manufacturers, who are not ſoon | 


perſuaded that there is a ſcarcity, but inſiſt that proviſions are 


hoarded up by covetous and hard hearted men. By degrees, 
however, that deluſion vaniſhes, and the manufacturer, con- 


vinced that there is a ſcarcity, labours very hard to maintain 
bimſelf and his family, if he have a family; but population is 


at aſtand, and poor children are ety. Diſeaſes now * 
' often. 


1 


often more from the bad quality, than from the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions in cities and manufacturing towns. While in the coun- 
try, the farmer is as induſtrious as the manufacturer, only not 
ſo apt to be riotous, but ſooner deſpondent, becauſe he ſees at 
once there is a ſcarcity. Many ſtriking inſtances of generoſity 
are now ſhown by the opulent landholders, and merchants of 
a humane and generous nation; examples of deſpondency 
among poor, but high ſpirited men, too often occur; and let it 
be remembered, that the benevolence of individuals can do 
much leſs good, than can be effected by wiſe laws. It was in 
this ſtate of ſociety that I inſiſted, - that when the higheſt prices 
of corn take place, no duty but a mere nominal one ſhould be 
impoſed on importation. The duty of 1s. upon the t. of 
flour. impoſed by the late corn act, would, when wheat is above 
54s. do more hurt to poor labourers, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics, than could be compenſated by all the humanity of a 
Howard or a Percy, ot by all the generous individuals of a na- 
tion, long and juſtly celebrated for benevolence. 1 

I ſhall not carry the amendments of the late corn bill, further 
in the form of antact enough has been given by way of ſpeci- 
men. A few hints ſhall ſuffice for the reſt. 

Let the King and Council be permitted to allow exportation 
to Ireland, and to our factories and colonies; I ſee no danger 
of this power being abuſed. Let Iriſh. corn, and the corn of 
our colonies, pay a leſs duty, ſuppoſe one fourth part leſs upon 
importation. Let foreign corn be imported under the joint cuſ- 
tody of the King, the county, and the importer, or proprietor. 
Let every kind of corn for the purpoſe of ſeed- corn be circulated 
freely through the kingdom. Only if it be foreign corn, let 
the ſame indulgence, in regard to the duty impoſed, be given to 
foreign ſeed corn, as what is granted to Iriſh corn imported. 
Let the prices of corn be taken not from the corn dealers books, 
nor let their ſecrets be open to every inſpector of corn returns, 
or country juſtice of the peace. But let an equal number of 
landholders and manufacturers, poſſeſſing property, renting 
farms, or carrying on manufactures to a certain extent, be 
conveened as a jury, before the Mayor or Sheriff, with power 
to interrogate corn dealers and others, if they chooſe to call for 
any evidence; and if, from their own knowledge of the prices, 
they judge this unneceſſary, let them after being ſworn give an 
account of the price of - proviſions weekly to the mayor or ſhe- 
riff. In London, the prices at the corn exchange will naturally 
be adopted by the lord mayor, and the jury whom he ſhall 
convene. . But let this be Heir act; and let one law be over all 
the kingdom. To prevent improper or falſe returns of the 
prices, let this jury be choſen not by the mayor or ns if 
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there be any complaints, but let the quarter ſeſſions of the county, 
and common council of the town chooſe each of them a certain 
number of perfons, ſuppoſe 6 each; and let the mayor or ſheriff: 
chooſe them if they negle& to do ſo. Thus the prices of grain 
Will be taken by thoſe who are moſt concerned. Let all returns 
be made to the board of trade, or to the privy council, wha! 
ſhould have cognizance of all matters connected with this aCty | 
and ſhould publiſh the accounts in the Gazette. | 

If the diviſion of the kingdom into diſtricts is inſiſted on, let 
the act of the 15th of Charles II. chapter 7th, which prohibits 
corn merchants to buy corn to ſell again, when the prices are 
high, be reſtored to its former ſtrength. Indeed I am not ſa- 
tisfied that it ſhould have been abrogated at all; nor do I fee! 
any propriety in dividing the kingdom into diſtricts. I do not! 
ſee ſo great harm, if the kingdom is divided into very large dif 
tricts, in allowing importation upon receiving the duties payable 
in that diſtrict; only perhaps, the natural diviſions of [the eaſt, 
ſouth, and weſt coaſts, and the midland counties in England, 
and the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Scotland, would form the moſt 
proper diſtricts, and be only 6 in number. This would pre- 
vent ſpeculations from the diſtricts being ſo large. After all, 
the diviſion into diſtricts loads the corn laws with a number of 
unneceſſary regulations; and wants that ſunplicity which i is che 
great recomendation of public laws. 

When the price of corn amounts to that at which high duties 
are payable, let the quantity of corn in the iſland be taken by 
actual ſurvey, or by reports from the different counties. This 
could be done more eaſily than would at firſt be ſuppoſed; and 
we would not need to refuſe corn to other nations, when we 
had any to ſpare them. 

On the whole, inſtead of a complicated act of eighty four 
folio pages, either an amended act might be drawn up in 
7 or 8 pages, or anew act in 10 or 12 pages, expreſſed in plain 
language, having one object in view from beginning to end,; 
and regulated by one principle, the general good of ſociety, 

Let me recommend it both to landholders and manufacturers, 
to conſider that their intereſts are the ſame. Let our legiſla- 
tors alſo remember this ; and let them bend their minds not tg 
acquire places, or to oppoſe miniſters, but to OMG the Princie 

ples of legiſlation and of political oeconomys?, NOR e | 
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